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PREFACE. 



Nonconformity is again called to renew its yonth, 
and the generous spirits who have studied its great 
principles are once more summoned to action. Pre- 
sent and recent measures force upon the represen- 
tatives of our early Christian patriots, a consideration 
of the solemn responsibilities now devolved upon them. 
The Long Parliament contained statesmen able 
and ready to suflFer for, or advocate the great princi- 
ples and sacred obligations which distinguish the true 
Nonconformist. But there are among our senators 
of the present day few men " of the greatest parts 
and most extensive knowledge," concerning whom it 
may with truth be said, they " could not enjoy any 
peace of mind, became obliged to hear prayers offered 
up to the Divinity by a priest covered with a white 
linen vestment.'' Conscience may have become lati- 
tudinarian, and prayers less frequent. There have 
been statesmen, it would be a blessing could we 
meet them once more, who ^'not content with 
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acknowledging in general terms an overmling Pro- 
vidence/' "habitually ascribed every event to the 
will of the Great Being for whose power nothing was 
too vast, for whose inspection nothing was too 
minute. To know him, to serve him, to enjoy him, 
was with them the great end of existence/' 

However, let not the trembling and conscientious 
advocate of liberty, in the most sacred and exalted 
sense, bate one jot, or suffer his courage to droop. 
Truth is in the field. Aye, and if her champions be 
not titled nobles, or trading politicians ; if her ranks 
be deserted by those who once carried her banners ; 
using the watchwords and insignia of her party ; 
who vaunted their love of liberty, and their leal 
devotion to her righteous sceptre ; but are now, with 
callous heartlessness, thrusting aside those who sus- 
tained them, and by whom their selfish or mere par- 
tizan victories have been obtained ; still there are 
good and brave English hearts willing to make 
sacrifices, and yet again to renew the conflict. There 
are thousands already trained to a knowledge of 
their own power, and of the weakness of monopoly in 
religion as well as trade ; who deprecate bounties for 
state made education, or taxation on the spontaneous 
production of universal mind in knowledge or reli- 
gion ; as much as they condemned an aristocratic 
corn-law ; or unrighteous obstructions to commercial 
freedom. These men know where their resources 
may be developed. 
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I have lectured on " Liberty of Conscience " in 
many towns^ by the solicitation of numerous friends. 
The topics, the history, and scenes glanced at, re- 
garded the same period in almost all these lectures. 
But. from the extemporaneous style of address to 
which I am accustomed, the statements were diver- 
sified ; and thoughts and facts accumulated. When 
requested to visit Liverpool, I arranged to occupy 
two evenings in lecturing on the subject ; and at the 
close of the second address, it was proposed by the 
Kev. Dr. Raffles, and the Kcv. W. Bevan, that I 
should revise the reporter's notes for the press. The 
large and respectable assembly harmoniously and 
warmly approved of their suggestion. 

I felt encouraged to follow the course thus recom- 
mended, and have endeavoured to shape the whole 
in a form appropriate for publication. I have also 
added a lecture delivered in Edinburgh, which was 
published by the society to whom it was addressed. 

The questions introduced in these lectures are, I 
think, peculiarly appropriate to the exciting move- 
ment which government measures have produced, 
and may, I hope, subserve the cause of liberty, civil 
and religious, and to direct the minds, especially of 
Sabbath-school teachers, to principles which, having 
studied, they may properly inculcate where they have 
opportunity. 

The office of ruler presents temptations to states- 
men to encroach upon the prerogatives of subjects^ 
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and usurp the functions which belong to individual 
enterprise. Theories of benevolence and humanity 
afford the pretext for intermeddling assumptions. 
To guard against the evils of such interference, it is 
needful that independent and liberal efforts be made 
for diffusing sound principles and knowledge among 
the youth of a coming manhood. A great amount 
of responsibility in this work, devolves upon the 
Sunday-school Teacher ; whose influence and inter- 
course extend beyond the school-room, or the period 
of Sunday labours. I, therefore, intreat the atten- 
tion and cordial co-operation of all those, who, in 
this sphere, are patriotic and enlightened fellow- 
labourers. 



J. W. MASSIE. 



Lower BrougJiton, 
April 13, 1847. 
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Extracts from the " Patriot,'* May 21th, 1846, after reporting a 
Lecture in the Congregational Library, London, 

" The Rev. J. H. Hinton said : Instead of haying anything to cor- 
rect in the lecture, I can bear my humble testimony to its truth and 
justice, and the importance of the sentiments that have been presented 
to us. I beg to move a vote of most cordial thanks to Dr. Massie. 

*' The Rev. Dr. Campbell said : I am sure that there has not beea 
during this season, and I do not believe that there will have been when 
it is ended, a more cordial vote of thanks than that which we shall pre- 
sent to Dr. Massie. I do not know that for a long time I have been 
the subject of so much unmixed, undisturbed, grateful complacency 
as I have been to-night, that I am a Dissenter. Men talk of succes- 
sion. I am in the succession to-night, and so are you When 

I think of the fact Dr. Massie has brought forth with so much beauty 
and conclusiveness, that these twelve men, calling themselves *the 
Dissenting brethren,' are filling England, America, and the world, I 
cannot but exclaim. How extraordinary the change I Dr. Massie has' 
said some good things about our Sunday-schools, and I do not know 
that I could prescribe him a better task — or that I could find a better 
man to accomplish it — than to prepare a book appropriate to Non- 
conformist Day-schools. Three-fourths of our common school his- 
tories are mere rubbish — ^bad politically, bad religiously, full of untruth) 
bad principles, and worse reasoning. There is much occasion for a 
good Nonconformist school-book ; and I beg you, Dr. Massie, to be« 
take yourself to that when you go home. 

** The Rev. Dr. Jenk3rn said : " I rise with pleasure to support the 
resolution of thanks to Dr. Massie for his excellent account of the 
painting. I should be glad if some arrangement could be made to in- 
troduce this painting into our theological academies, and if Dr. Massie 
would give us a third and a fourth edition of his lecture. . . . There 
have been great struggles for civil and religious liberty ; but I think 
there is coming on, in our own age, another struggle, and one which 
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will perhaps last longer— that is, a struggle for intellectual liherty — 
namely, that every mind shall he free» and have full liherty to see with 
its own eyes, and speak with its own lips, and not with the eyes and 
lips of others. I hope that this lecture will rouse our dormant energy, 
and that we shall he firmer to our principles, and that all our young 
people in colleges, seminaries, and Sahhath-schools, will he brought 
up to the altar of liberty, as Hamilcar brought Hannibal, to swear that 
they will never make peace with Rome or with popery/' 



Extract from the " Liverpool Albion,'* February 2l8t, 1846. 

** The Rev. Dr. Raffles proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Massie for 
the zeal and ability he had displayed for their instruction. In the 
whole course of his life he had never, either from written records or the 
living voice, seen or heard so much matter, ranging through so long a 
period of time, compressed within so small a space. He was perfectly 
astonished at the tact and ability with which his reverend friend had 
accomplished it. 

'' The Rev. Wm. Bevan seconded the motion. He was anxious 
that these lectures, embodying so much of the important history of 
liberty of conscience, and bringing it into such intimate connexion with 
themselves, as well as into such relation to the future, should not die 
upon the ear, but should continue amongst them and those who were 
to come after them, in order that the great principle elucidated by 
them might be more fully and permanently put before their minds. 
He hoped, therefore, that Dr. Raffles would allow him to supplement 
the resolution by a request that their friend Dr. Massie would employ 
the reporter's notes in putting his lectures into a printed form. 

** Dr. Raffles expressed his cordial concurrence in the suggestion. 
It had been his intention to propose it himself. 

'* Dr. Massie was extremely grateful for the kind indulgence which 
had been extended to him ; and if the meeting considered his lectures 
worthy of the more durable form which it had been proposed to give 
them, he should be happy to assist in carrying their wishes into effect. 
Let it not be supposed that he had more pecuniary interest in the 
painting than any of them. He had not. He had the pleasure, and 
it was a rare pleasure, of having suggested it and drawn the outline ; 
and he had watched its progress with all the anxiety and fondness of a 
£Bither. He wished he had many such children." 
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A LECTURE, 

ETC. 



Ladies ai^d Gentlemen, — 
The subject that is intended to occupy our attention 
this evening is dLesignated. " liberty of conscience ;^* and 
I wish, as far as I am able, to discuss it rather histori- 
cally than dogmatically — rather deriving illustrations 
from the facts of distant history, than from either the 
principles of philosophy or what may be called the 
reasoning of the logician. 

The subject is in itself exceedingly interesting, well 
suited as a theme of discussion in the debating society, 
the forensic hall, or the schools of philosophy. It might 
occupy us profitably to set forth its rational congruity, 
to trace its application to religious sanctions and moral 
obligations, and to develope its relation to truth and 
righteousness in the progress of knowledge and senti- 
ment. It is my design, however, to proceed more 
directly in the consideration of its practical influences. 

It will be my sincere effort to avoid every thing like 
asperity in such discussions — :whilst claiming liberty for 
myself, avoiding what might be considered the sacrifice 
of the liberties of others ; deeming it as much the duty 
of others to think for themselves as it is my duty, and as 
much their right to think in opposition to what I think, 
aa I claim it to be my right to think as I do. 
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I do not need to tell my friends now present, that I 
am an ardent adherent of the Evangelical Alliance, and 
that I have the pleasure of associating in that confederacy, 
with men of very different sentiments, in some things, 
from those which I hold as a Nonconformist Dissenter. 
But if I thought that I sacrificed the principle of that 
Alliance by my presence here, and my engagements this 
evening, I should either renounce that connexion or give 
up the work in which I am now employed. I trust, there- 
fore, that you will receive every thing I say as designed 
to be uttered in the spirit of charity and good-will. 

I come this evening not to discuss the subject of 
liberty in general. Liberty has been the theme of the 
poet in his most rapturous songs. Liberty has been the 
subject of the orator in his most exalted declamations. 
And liberty, too, has oft times occupied the pen of the 
historian. All men are ready to boast of their liberty, 
or to declare their adherence to its principles. 

The patriot has bled, suffered ignominy, imprisonment, 
or expatriation, and died for liberty, and has consecrated 
it with his expiring breath, as a legacy to his country and 
posterity. Liberty is dear to all who ever enjoyed its 
wholesome atmosphere ; and it is only not dear to those 
who are ignorant of its blessings. I am not, therefore, 
required to discuss that subject. 

There is, besides, what may be called political liberty, — 
where there is freedom to discuss a political or social 
right, as well as to seek to establish it, and to main- 
tain its enjoyment; — the liberty of the philosopher 
and the liberty of the historian. The liberty of the 
philosopher is liberty to pursue any particular subject 
which he may consider attractive, or useful, or fitted to 
expand his own mind — ^to pursue philosophical studies 
to their utmost stretch, and to propound what he may 
count his philosophical discoveries v^ithout fear of punish- 
ment. It required liberty for the philosopher to traee 
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yonder starry firmament, and to mark the movements of 
the glorious orbs of light which traverse its extent ; to 
listen to the sweet harmony of the spheres, and to give 
forth from the depth of his soul the sweet melody of that 
harmony as it responded from his profoundest thoughts. 
You all remember that Galileo, who traced in the rela- 
tions of the heavenly bodies the orbit in which the earth 
moves, and its position as a planet to the sun, was ex- 
posed to the persecution of the Inquisition, was brought 
under its terrors, and induced, by the fear of its more 
appalling and cruel torture, its dark and horrid dungeon, 
to sign his retraction of the philosophy he had discovered. 
But yet the yearning of the philosophical mind broke 
out in aspirations for liberty, and after he had signed 
the document, looking up in mental agony he muttered, 
** Still, it moves — it moves." Desiring to please the 
powers that then ruled, he yet was constrained by his 
convictions of the truth to utter this sentence, and yield 
homage to liberty. I remember when Sir Humphrey 
Davy's safety lamp was first exhibited in Austria, a more 
modern illustration of this liberty. It was presented to 
the emperor, and the person who described it, repre- 
sented it as the discovery of a philosopher in England, 
who had produced a great revolution in science. " Bevo- 
lutiouy' said the emperor, "the King of England should 
not suffer that man to remain in his dominions, or else 
keep him under surveillance. The man that will produce a 
revolution in science, is very likely to produce a revolu- 
tion in polities." I hold, however, whatever be the 
offence to men, either religious, as in the case of the 
Inquisition, or political, as in the case of the Emperor of 
Austria, the philosopher ought to be at liberty to pursue, 
not only his studies and discoveries, but also to choose 
the best means of promulgating them, and making i^en 
know what things are, and how they exist. 

Liberty of history is something different from liberty 
b2 
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of pliilosopliy ; and I rather think that in our daj the 
historian has not jet fully attained to that liberty. It is 
not long — no, not long ago — that the liberty of the 
historian has been enjoyed, even in happy England. It 
is a singular fact, that till recently, the man who would 
venture to tell the truth, in the annals of his beloved 
country, and to set forth the true character of the men 
and the times of past ages, was sure to meet with 
obloquy from those who had patronage — ^was sure to 
meet with neglect from those who ought to have counte- 
nanced truth and liberty, and that his works sunk as it 
were into obscurity, because he ventured to exercise the 
liberty of the historian. The historians, till very modem 
times have been — shall I say bribed ? — I may ^kj fettered 
and restrained ; and so of consequence we have only faintly 
heard the mutterings of truth on one side, while on the 
other, the swelling billows of prejudice have roared, as 
with the voice of many waters, to drown the sentiments and 
the testimony of truth and liberty. I remember some 
years ago writing to a friend, who was the editor of a 
quarterly review, congratulating him on the appearance 
of an article that he had prepare^ for that review. It 
was a sort of sketch of the character of Oliver Cromwell. | 

I had understood it was his intention to follow up that I 

sketch with a whole-length portrait — with a biography ' 

of the great protector. He replied, that he was indeed 
so engaged, but that he had issued the article to which 
I had referred rather as a feeler, with some reserve, than , 

as a full and correct index of the thoughts he had on the 
subject. He was desirous of ascertaining what the judg- ' 

ment and tendency of the community were, before he 
would venture so far as to give all that he thought of the 
great Oliver Cromwell. And he said he was sorry to 
find, by communications made to himself, that the public 
were not prepared to appreciate a just estimate of the 
Virtues and achievements of the Protector of England. 
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Now this arises from the intolerance, not of the party- 
leaders or of rulers, but of the community at large ; and 
the writer was afraid to set forth the truth ; lest either 
he should be shunned as a dangerous man, or his literary 
labours be unappreciated, and the capital expended on 
them be unproductive. You traverse the history, or 
rather the historical works, that are professedly a narra- 
tion of the events connected with England, and you find 
the records exceedingly partial, exceedingly defective. In 
truth, they are one-sided ; and it matters not who tlie 
historian is, or what his political partizanship may be, 
you do not find a full, true, and faithful account of the 
events and transactions connected with all the leading 
characters and leading denominations that may be said 
to have influenced the history of England. And why 
is it? Because people are not desirous, in the first 
place, and those who have the disposal of the public 
patronage are not inclined, in the second place, to pro- 
pagate the Aill knowledge of facta and opinions which 
constitute the hiscory of England. 

We hardly yet enjoy what may be called liberty of 
discussion in our own country. We talk of a liberty of 
the press. We talk of a thing that comparatively is not 
here. So long as our country's statute-book contains 
what is called the law of libel, a proud and imperious 
priest, or an arbitrary and despotic ruler, when their am- 
bition is exposed, may trample upon the author of truth ; 
and he who dares to speak the truth must be prepared 
to endure the dungeon, or opprobrium and confiscation. 
But I speak of these things merely in digression ; I am 
to draw your attention to something that is even higher 
than the priesthood of letters — nobler, nobler far than 
the priesthood of history — ^bolder and more instructive 
than the priesthood of song — and yet sweeter and more 
pleasing to the lover of peace and benevolence than the 
priesthood of war. 
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We enjoy in this coimtiy mucli that may be called 
Kberty, in comparison with other countrieis. In most of 
the countries of Europe, the rulers and the principles of 
goyemment restrict the people frdm having those associa- 
tions and conferences that we enjoy. For instance, in 
France, they have what they call the charter : and the 
charter grants liberty under certain limitations. They 
have liberty to discuss or declare their opinions, but they 
have not liberty to associate or combine for the promo- 
tion of those opinions. They must ask the minister of 
instruction, or the minister of public worship, for the 
license to meet, before they are at liberty to assemble 
for matters connected with their own principles. We 
have the liberty of association, as well as of declaration 
and discussion. We can both inquire and proclaim, 
and we can unite together in order to proclaim and 
promulgate and advocate the principles we deem to be 
important. 

Yet there is a fact connected with the history, or 
rather the legislation of our country, which deserves to be 
noticed. I affirm the members of the church of England 
are not in the enjoyment of libei'ty of conscience. I say 
this without any disparagement to conscientious members 
of the church of England. Bather, I speak it in behalf of 
the church of England. William Wilberforce was a great 
and a good man, and a member of that communion; and 
he used to have meetings in his own house for religious 
purposes; so great was the anxiety of friends to be present, 
that he could only admit them by ticket ; and he had 
to exercise the precaution that only a certain number of 
tickets were issued. For if there were more than nine- 
teen, with the members of his family, assembled in his 
house, he would have been guilty of violating the Con- 
venticle Act — of breaking the law of England. The 
members of the church of England, if I understand the 
matter rightly, at this moment cannot meet together for 
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worship in a private room, if there be twenty persona 
present in one place, unless the place be licensed by a 
bishop. There is not, therefore, full liberty of conscience 
in England. 

But I merely make these as preliminary observations^ 
in order to illustrate the introduction of the subject I 
bring before you — liberty of conscience, as distinguished 
from liberty of philosophy or political liberty. I come 
to speak of liberty of conscience — conscience, I say, not 
my neighbour's but my own. My liberty of conscience 
is the liberty of my mind to think, to entertain, to culti- 
vate, and to promote, those views which belong to the 
relation in which I stand as a creature towards my 
Creator. It is a conscientious discharge of my senti- 
ments, as I hold them, in relation to Gk)d. Liberty in 
this respect is liberty connected with religious subjects — 
with the exercise of mind on religious matters — liberty 
to exercise my mind upon religious matters, and to choose 
that course which my judgment dictates, as a rule of 
obedience to the paramount and all-suificient authority. 
Liberty of conscience is the liberty of a man to be in 
religion what his judgment tells him is right, according 
to truth and justice. Liberty of conscience is the liberty 
for a man to be in religion what his conscience tells him 
is sacred, and revealed by the will of God, without either 
a penalty or a reward. If I am to be bribed with gold, 
comparatively I have not liberty. If I am to be threat- 
ened with a dungeon, none will question that I have not 
liberty. Liberty of conscience then, affects sacred things. 
It belongs to things that are purely religious, not at all 
diverging to the right hand or the left, to literature or 
politics, but limiting itself to this — " What is the duty I 
owe to Grod ? And what is the claim that God has on 
me?" 

And liberty of conscience I hold to be my liberty to 
follow out, to the utmost lengthy what I believe to be th^ 
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pequirements of Grod. Always provided.that my liberty 
does not bring another man into bondage ; that by reach- 
ing to the utmost extent of my liberty, I do not infringe 
the liberty of my fellow-man. It is not in the relations 
of magistracy, it is not in the relations of political society 
that I am speaking of this conscientious principle ; bnt 
it is in the subject relations which I owe to God. And 
provided my performance of duties to God does not inter- 
fere with the performance of duties on the part of another 
individual, in his relations to God, I claim not merely 
license or toleration from the magistrate, but I claim a 
natural and inalienable right as man — as a creature of 
God — ^which I have received from my Creator, and which 
no fellow-man has a right to infringe. My liberty of 
conscience, to be consistent, cannot exceed the liberty 
of my fellow-man, else my liberty would render his im*- 
possible. But that cannot be a sound principle which 
involves an impossibility. Liberty of conscience, then, 
must be universal. If, again, man can not impair or 
take away another man's liberty, or surrender his own 
liberty; he cannot ^ive it. He has no authority to 
assimie the ri^ht of toleration. The principle that au- 
thorises any man, or any body of men, to enact what is 
called a law of toleration, is a principle that shakes the 
foundation, and cuts at the root of liberty of conscience. 
Who shall tolerate me to worship ? "Who shaD tolerate 
me to invite you together in this room, and advocate 
these principles P and who shall send his spy to stand 
at this door and ascertain what I am speaking, and then 
prosecute me because I choose to promulgate such prin- 
ciples ? He has availed himself of this law, which I say 
is the blackest spot upon the statute-book of legislation. 
Do not boast of your toleration. I say to the man that 
would put himself under the shield of that act and of that 
law — the law of toleration — " You are placing yourself 
under the shadow of a upas tree, and if the poison drop 
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upon you, you deserve it." In reference to this, how- 
ever, the political economy of our country has, if I am 
right, no prerogative of interference with the consciences 
of two, or twenty, or five hundred, or five thousand, if 
they merely seek to meet in the sanctuary, and to address 
their prayers to Jehovah, and to implore the rich hless- 
ings of his covenant. Oh! the man that will either 
invoke his Court of Queen's Bench, or the court of any 
other bench, to put a stop to such an exercise of consci- 
entious devotion, has yet to begin and read the ABC 
of Christian truth and of religious liberty. The prin- 
ciple is the same whether the object of worship be deity, 
idol, demon, or canonised humanity. We ought to be 
free from all statutes that would interpose between us 
and the exercise of our conscience, as members of the 
community. 

Yet the liberty we advocate requires to be discrimi- 
nated. A man may have a conscience in religion, and 
still not have a correct conscience. H^ may be free to 
exercise his conscience, and yet, in the mode of its exer- 
cise, as well as in his conclusions, he may be in error. 
He may even have a good conscience in religion, and not 
exercise an enlightened conscience, because he does not 
riglitly exercise himself in the matter. The apostle said, 
" I have lived in all good conscience unto this day," when 
standing before a legal tribunal, and making his appeal 
as in the sight of Gk)d. Now, what had the apostle done 
when he said he had lived in all good conscience P What 
did he acknowledge himself to have done ? He says, " I 
verily thought with myself that I ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth ; which 
things also I did." He was maintaining a good con- 
science when he was pursuing men and women to dis- 
tant places, and haling them to prison, because they 
called on the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. He was 
seeking to have a conscience void. of offence towards 
b3 
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God and towards man, by what Be did. He believed it 
was his duty to do it, and therefore he did it. But, 
although he lived in good conscience, he did not possess, 
at that time, an enlightened conscience. He had a per- 
verted mind. He misapprehended his duty. He did 
not receive the truth as Grod himself had taught it, but 
according to his own apprehension Le followed it ; and 
he lived in good conscience, but not in an enlightened 
conscience. He acknowledged himself to have been 
before "a persecutor, a blasphemer, and an injurious 
person," and yet he had "lived in all good conscience." 
Now the sincere and devout Christian will not say, that 
the man who maintained a good conscience in blas- 
pheming the name of Jesus of Nazareth has done what 
was right ; but still he had done what no man, in this 
sense, as f;ir as it did not affect the personal liberty and 
enjoyments of his fellow men, had a right to interfere 
with. If he carried his conscience so far as to begin to 
persecute, to oppress, and interfere with other men's 
consciences, then there was a law that was paramount ; 
and that is the obligation of the other man to God, just 
as permanent as is his obligation to Him. When he haled 
men and women to prison who were as conscientious as 
himself, or who even had no conscience at all, but be- 
cause they differed from him in matters of judgment and 
belief, he was not following the golden rule ; he was not 
doing to others what he would that they should do to 
him. Eut, let a man fancy himself right, and only do 
that which belongs to himself and his God ; and no one 
has a right to interfere with him, or his liberty of con- 
science. 

I am sometimes inclined to account for some very cruel 
acts of persecution practised by eminently good men, by 
the influence of an ill-regulated and misdirected con- 
science. I believe that some of the fires of Smithfield-^ 
nay, I will go a step further, and utter the sentiment**! 
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believe that some of the tortures of tlie InquiBition have 
been adopted and inflicted by a good but unenlightened 
eonscienee. I question not that the men who did inflict 
those cruelties, and by tortures sought to turn the igno- 
rant from the error of their ways, expected thus to glorify 
God. They verily thought with themselves that they 
ought to do such things in order that they might serve 
God. Therefore, we are required, if this distinction be 
correct, to exercise much forbearance, and to abstain from 
severe recrimination and denunciatory comments towards 
those who, differing from us in religious sentiment, but 
presuming that they had the power, have attempted to 
force us to hold the same views with themselves, and to 
enforce their views on the community, because they be- 
lieved them to be right. 

Conscience should be at liberty in matters which 
affect three classes or circles of society. The first is, in 
its most limited form, the domestic circle ; the second is 
the ecclesiastical circle ; and the thir^ the political or 
the civil circle. In each of these, a man's mind should 
be at liberty to exercise its own judgment, and follow its 
own decisions. 

In the domestic circle, liberty of conscience is, as I 
Ijhink, the inalienable prerogative of the child as well as 
the parent — of the wife as well as the husband. And 
thus it becomes not only the child to think for itself, but 
the parent to teach the child its responsibility as an 
accountable being. I look back on the history of our 
country, and I find the person standing in loco parentis 
exercising oft-times a very arbitrary authority, and re- 
quiring the child, or the children, to do what the 
parent thinks to be right. Nay, I can trace, even within 
the remembrance of those who now hear me, allusions 
to, and expressions of, a sense of obligation on the part 
of the child in reference to that parent's opinion, which 
seem to imply that it is the duty of the child to obey the 
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parent rather tlian Gtod. " I am of my father's religion ; 
I never changed my religion ;" is an expression some of 
us have heard. "I was bom a protestant," says an- 
other, " and by the help of God I will die a protestant." 
It is not because protestantism, or my father's religion, 
which may have been popery, is the correct one ; but it 
is that religion to which I was bom, in which my parents 
educated me ; therefore I will adhere to it. And I am 
not sure if, at this day, a man would escape obloquy, or 
even the brand of apostacy, were he to change his religion, 
and abandon the circle in which he was brought up, to 
choose a religion for himself. 

It is a great and important theme, though I feel at 
this moment I cannot enter upon it ; but we hardly un- 
derstand the exercise of liberty of conscience in relation 
to the parent and the child. At what time shall the 
parent's authority be superseded by another authority, 
which is paramount to the parent's ? I should say, with- 
out much prolonged discussion, that as soon as the chUd 
is able to distinguish that there is an authority which 
surpasses and exceeds the parent's authority, so soon is 
the parent's authority superseded in the conscience of 
the chUd, and so soon is the child entitled to the exer- 
cise of his conscience. It may be that parents say, " J. 
am the guardian of my child." Yes, you are the guar- 
dian of a minor ; but as soon as he is major to your 
guardianship, so soon is he free from it. J£ he, by your 
own teaching, is able to recognise God as superior to 
you, then you have accomplished an important purpose 
of your teaching, by bringing him under higher autho- 
rity, and placing him as a subject of God, not of man. 
It sometimes happens that the best intentions are mani- 
fested in the violation of liberty of conscience in the 
family. There is, no doubt, an authority that should be 
exercised by the parent, but that exercise of authority 
requires nice discrimination, lest the parent should be 
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guilty of restricting the exercise of the conscientious 
judgment of his or of her child. There are parents who, 
from conscience, may object to what are called evangeli- 
cal sentiments, whose children may embrace evangelical 
sentiments, and thereby may probably alienate the affec- 
tion of the parent, and expose the family to much dis- 
quietude. It may be that parents, in all denominations, 
have not sufficiently inculcated the due exercise of this 
liberty on the part of their children. 

I have had, at my own table, as a guest and much ad- 
mired friend, the clergyman of a protestant church, esta- 
blished by law. His daughter became a Eoman Catholic. 
This gentleman was one of the strongest advocates of the 
people's rights. He held all sorts of extreme opinions 
with reference to the popular suffrage, the voice of the 
people, etc. I will not now say, whether he was right or 
wrong in these matters, but such were the views which 
he held. His daughter changed from the associations of 
a religious nature to which her father trained her, and 
became a member of the Roman Catholic communion. 
The father's feelings, as you may suppose, were excited ; 
but, notwithstanding his liberalism, his advocacy of popu- 
lar rights, he felt himself called upon not only to repu- 
diate the religion of his child, but to exclude that child from 
the domestic hearth, and to declare that, so long as she 
was a Eoman Catholic, she should not remain a member 
of his family. Some would regard his conduct as con- 
scientious, the exercise of parental authority in deference 
to the Divine word, in submission to God's will, to truth, 
— the truth of religion ; to dispute his exercise of con- 
science would be censorious, perhaps presumptuous ; but 
may not the unnatural alienation it produced excite sus- 
picion P The perversion of judgment is saddening, when 
a man's foes become those of his own household for God's 
sake. 

I have heard another case mentioned of a young 
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woman whose mind was deeply overwhelmed with a sense 
of her own guilt. She was the daughter of a lay- 
churchman. She found in the communion her parents 
attended no instruction suited to her mind or calculated i 

to relieve her conscience. She strayed into a place of I 

worship, whose open gates invited the wanderer. It | 

happened to he a dissenting meeting-house. She re- | 

ceived instruction whereby her mind was enlarged, from 
which she was able to trace the fulness and the riches of 
the Saviour's love ; and she obtained peace. Her father 
heard of it. He told her deliberately, that the day she 
identified herself with that religious body, she must bid 
farewell to his family circle. She thought with herself, 
" Shall I obey Q-od, or shall I obey man ? Shall I listen 
to my father, or to him who is my God, as well as my 
father's God ?" " Whether it be right in the sight of 
God to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye.'* 
She read the appeal of Peter and John, and conscience 
said, " Follow the truth.*' She adhered to principle. She 
fulfilled duty ; and that day she was expelled from under 
the domestic roof, and had to seek a domicile, an asylum 
in a stranger's house. She lived as she ought to live, a 
meek and quiet sufierer. Her parents were severe in 
their religious scruples, yet their hearts were the heart 
of a father and the heart of a mother. The mother 
needed none to plead with her ; the father needed none 
to expostulate with him. Even his strong manhood 
yearned over his absent, and to him, lost one. But he 
watched her conduct. He saw the character of mild and 
chastened dignity which she manifested in the midst of 
affliction; and his policy was changed. He took her 
again to his house as the child of his love. The parents 
were induced, from what they saw of the influence of 
principle on their daughter's mind, to visit the same 
place of religious instruction, to embrace the same gospel^ 
to welcome the same Saviour, and to rejoice in the some 
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solvfttion. In this way, liberty of conscience, which was 
sacrificed by the one and maintained by the other, ob- 
tained the best reward in the experience of the parties 
who were deeply concerned. O, it is a strange pheno- 
menon in the history of man, that the first and the ten- 
derest sympathies of the human bosom are desecrated 
oft-times at the shrine of religion, and that the parent 
who has watched, with a feeling that no one can measure 
or describe, the developing graces of the child, should 
yet, by reason of religious conviction, persecute, cast out, 
and render odious that very child, in consequence of 
having faithfully followed the dictates of conscience I 

This liberty of conscience, which I have thus illustrated 
in the family circle, I conclude ought to exist in the eccle- 
siastical. And understand me. When I speak of the 
church, I do not speak of an establishment as by law, or 
* a corporation as by charter. I do not think an establish- 
ment is, either by the act of a parliament, or the charter 
of a king, the church of Christ at all. That there are 
Christians of the highest and holiest names — men whom 
I love in my heart, and would take to my bosom living, 
and cherish in my afiections dying — belonging to some 
such establishments, 1 have not a moment's hesitation in 
confessing and rejoicing to believe ; but it is not in refer- 
ence to such a thing, as an establislimcnt, that I make the 
observation. The church is that which is either the 
whole church of God whose names are written in heaven, 
or a particular community of individuals, who have first 
given themselves to the Lord, and then have given 
themselves to one another according to his word. 

I take the article of the church of England as convey- 
ing an unobjectionable definition of what I mean by a 
church. " The visible church of Christ is a congregation 
of faithful men, in the which the pure word of G-od is 
preached, and the sacraments be duly administered 
according to Christ's ordinance in all those things thai 
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of necessity are requisite to the same.*' This congrega- 
tion I hold to be there and thus assembled on the prin* 
ciple of liberty of conscience. It is not that all the 
congregation think alike. It is not that every one has 
acquired the same amount of knowledge, or imbibed the 
same opinions. As one star differeth firom another star 
in glory, so the sons of men shine, or seem to be 
obscured, expand as with the light of a constellation, or 
rest under the obscurity of distance, of interposing bodies, 
and it may be of doubt. One has made progress in one 
degree, another has advanced, still further.- But accord- 
ing as they have all attained, they walk together. Ac- 
cording as they have all come to the unity of sentiment, 
they hold communion with one another, and in the things 
in which they differ, they exercise forbearance. They 
consider it is the duty of those who have obtained more 
knowledge, to try and impart its benefits to those who* 
have less ; while it is the duty of those, who may not so 
excel, with docility to learn the things in which they are 
deficient. Such considerations extend not only to teach- 
ing — to the teaching of one by another — ^but embrace 
more particularly what may be called the administration 
of ecclesiastical affairs. 

Liberty of conscience is therefore involved in the legi- 
timate exercise of ecclesiastical relations, and concerns 
not alone what may be designated the establishment 
principle, but also regards the authority of the pastor 
or teacher. I speak not of priests as New Testament 
officers. K the fellowship of a Christian church be 
catholic and genuine, there must still be conscientious 
liberty for dissidence and reserve. There are matters of 
disparity — ^there are some that should be received, who 
have not all the light of the teacher, with his broad, and 
rich, and cultivated, pains-taking, thoughtful mind — 
they do not see those things as he has apprehended 
them, yet he receives them in the love of Christ. Weye 
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I in such a case, should I therefore require that they 
shall believe everything that I believe — that they shall 
take exactly the avoir dupois, the weight of my principles, 
and the measure and standard that will be of mathemati- 
cal nicety to mi/ expressions ? By no means ; they and 
I are one in Christ ; but still with a difference in some 
little matters. 'Now it may be that I am not so pene- 
trating and deep skilled as I think ; and yet I think 
everything I have said ; and shall I therefore dictatorially 
assume " because I believe these things, you must there- 
fore hold them likewise, and if you do not vote as I vote, 
you shall go out of this church ?*' If I do, I am not exer- 
cising liberty of conscience. It may be that there is a 
majority that think as I think — it may be that I am in 
the minority, and that I am the most enlightened person 
in the minority, and the minority the most enlightened 
part of the community. Shall we therefore immediately 
start in all the dignity of offended superiority of intellect, 
and say, " We will have no fellowship with you, because 
you do not go all lengths with us P" No : our blessed 
Saviour has taught us that we must bear one another's 
burthens, and so fulfil his law ; forbearing one another, 
and forgiving one another in love. "We should exercise 
towards one another the mind which he exercised towards 
us. Oh ! I wonder what Christian is it that thinks as 
correctly as Christ does I Yet Christ bears with every 
one of the humble, meek, and lowly followers who call 
on the Lord, and who rejoice in his salvation. 

There is no minister, it matters not how holy his 
heart, his life, his character may be ; there is no man, 
however dedicated or set apart he may have been for the 
work he fulfils, or the oflBce he sustains, who is able to 
answer for the consciences of his fellow-men. He may 
be a clearer-headed man than they are; he may have 
more comprehensive views than they have ; but even if 
their heads are not so clear as his,or are clear exactlyin the 
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same way ; and if their judgment lean precisely as his 
directs, he is not, — ^he cannot be, the divinely-appointed 
leader of their consciences. There will be differences ; 
and the minister that rises in his pulpit, or stands in his 
desk, as a wise teacher ought, to set forth great princi- 
ples, will ever give honour to those principles by leaving 
them to take their own course in the minds of the 
people — by leaving them to be received or rejected, not 
because he has said them, but because they appear to be 
divinely true. 

If ministerial authority be, even by implication, sup- 
posed to be the paramount authority to which the hearer 
or the member of the congregation submits, and by which 
the opinions and judgment of the hearer are regulated, 
then, I conceive, there is a violation of liberty of con- 
Bcienc?. In fact, I think liberty of conscience can only 
be said to be then exercised when the Divine vdll is 
paramount as the only guide and authority in all matters 
religious ; and that the individual is, for himself, or 
herself, not only at liberty to exercise their own judg- 
ment, but taught the absolute obligation and responsi- 
bility of exercising it in these things. Inspired men, the 
highest of all authority, invested with the Divine sanc- 
tion, and the credentials of Divine authority, did, never- 
theless, appeal "to the law and the testimony" when 
they made any communication to those to whom they 
were sent, — ^appealed to the facts as the proofs of the 
credibility of their testimony, in order that the people 
might judge for themselves, and have the answer of a 
good conscience towards Gt)d and towards man. 

If our hypothesis be a right exposition of the prin- 
ciples involved in the term * liberty of conscience,*' and 
our application of first principles be according to truth 
and justice ; then you will at once see how grievously in- 
consistent with sound philosophy and sound theology is 
the enactment, by any council, whether ecclesiastical or 
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lay — hj any convention, whether priestly or parliamen- 
tary — by any convocation, whether of prelatical power or 
regal dignity : — the enactment of any principle or form of 
religion whatever, as binding upon the conscience and 
the mind of any individual member of the community. 
There was gieat ignorance of this principle during what 
were caUed the dark ages ; and the priesthood of the 
church of Home exercised such power as was a viola- 
tion of this principle down through all successive ages 
firom the condensation of the papal hierarchy. It is in 
the breast of man to domineer over his fellow-man. 
There is no doubt that where men are clothed with 
power they will dictate to those that are under it ; and 
hence, perhaps, to a natural principle in tlie human mind, 
fallen and depraved, are we to trace the violations of 
liberty of conscience which have too often been prac- 
tised in the name of religion, from the day that Saul of 
Tarsus "verily thought" he was serving Q-od when he 
was persecuting the disciples of Jesus Christ. 

It was upon a recognition of conscientious liberty that 
the first and best teachers of religious things proceeded. 
It was by an appeal to conscience. Moses himself re- 
cognised this principle at his investiture with office, when 
he had received his commission at the bush that burned, 
and was not consumed. He asked for evidences that he 
should show, not to Pharoah, but to the children of 
Israel, whom he was sent to deliver. His desire was to 
be able to convince them — ^he found, from former expe- 
rience, that it was necessary — that God had sent him to 
be a judge and a deliverer. Gfod granted his request. 
He added to his testimony. He gave him miraculous 
powers, and by those he was instructed to convince the 
Israelites that God had sent him. Moses did but lead 
the goodly fellowship of the prophets in the entire re- 
nunciation of human authority or dictation. And I can 
not but notice the spirit in which they used the highest 
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of all authority — inspired autbority — ^when wrapt in the 
spirit of prophecy, and borne as on the wings of light, to 
the loftiest eminences of truth, from which they conld 
look down over futurity, and see the sufferings of Christ, 
and the glory that should follow ; and as men who, having 
been invested with signs and wonders by which they 
might attest the truth, came forth to the nations to 
declare the will of Gtod. 

Isaiah, when he soars on his most expanded pinions, 
and is exalted to the loftiest heights, not merely of con- 
templation, but of inspiration: — ^when he beholds the 
beauty of the coming Saviour, the mediation of Christ, 
and the glory that should be revealed— justly is he called 
the evangelical prophet. When from the mount of vision 
he sees Messiah's triumphs, and beholds his coming do- 
minion, even then he says, " To the law and to the testi- 
mony. If they speak not according to this word, it is 
because there is no light in them.'* 

And I come down from early days in the history of 
inspiration, to him who was Isaiah's Lord, and of whom 
Isaiah prophesied — ^the best Teacher and Bishop of souls, 
who spake like as ** never man spake" — and I hear him 
say, — and he says it in commendation — " Ye search the 
Scriptures ;" or, as we read it, " Search the Scriptures, 
for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and they are 
they that testify of me." Again and again does he appeal 
to evidence — ^to proofs, that they should receive— that he 
was the Messiah. And when I come to the only in- 
stance in which a people, generally, receive something 
in the shape of eulogium from the Divine Spirit — the 
only instance in which the sacred penman pronounces 
such panegyric — as to the manner in which they received 
the gospel before a church was formed among them : — it 
is the highest testimony which inspired record leaves for 
an encouragement and direction concerning the Christian 
community in apostolic times ; I do not remember, at 
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iluB moment, where words are used so commending as the 
words to which I refer. I find it after this manner. The 
apostle had come to Thessalonica. He had preached the 
word, and the people had gladly received it. But after 
some persecution he left that city and went to Berea, 
where he commenced his ministry. He explained the 
truth, and preached the gospel. Now it is said, " These 
were more noble than those of Thessalonica.** Why ? 
"Why were the Bereans more noble than they of Thessa- 
lonica ? Por there were those who received his message 
among the latter. They were more noble, "In that 
they received the word with all readiness of mind, and 
searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were 
so.*' And not till they were satisfied that the Scriptures 
bore evidence to the truth of the apostolic preaching, did 
they receive that preaching, did they embrace the gospel 
Paul proclaimed. 

Here was liberty of conscience. The gospel, which 
was first preached to the Jew, and then proclaimed to 
the Grentile, and by its Lord was sent abroad into all 
parts of the earth — ^that gospel is not made a testimony 
to the conscience of select and influential persons merely, 
but to the mind and heart of every, of any man. The 
blessed Saviour commissions his heralds on this prin- 
ciple. He imparts to them the truths and invests them 
with authority to proclaim its blessings. He said, " Go 
ye;" — and I have frequently admired the language and 
considered its meaning. " Go ye" — not, to the Sanhe- 
drim at Jerusalem, not, to the Amphictyons, the council 
of the Greeks at Delphi or at Thermopylse ; not, to the 
senate at Eome — go ye, not, to Pilate or Herod ; not, to 
any of the proconsuls in the Eoman empire, or to Csesar 
Augustus, in the capitol ; but go ye " into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature: he that be- 
lieveth, and is baptized, shall be saved ; and he that be- 
lieveth not sh?!! be condemned.*' The command to the 
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apostles and their associates and colleagues, in the labour 
of evangelical instruction, was to set before the people 
indiriduallj, and that the people should receive it as fat 
themselves ; should believe because they had received the 
truth, and should embrace the Saviour because thej saw 
the excellence of his character, and the work that he had 
accomplished. 

On this distinct and equal principle did the first 
preachers of the gospel go forward. They went forth 
from Jerusalem, and proceeded, sometimes by direct lines, 
sometimes by circuitous routes, until they came to a 
place called lllyricum, that was in Germany, and so far 
we j&nd the gospel to be preached in the days of the 
apostle Paul. We listen to him, in his epistolary writ- 
ings, referring to such a place as Spain, where he. was 
intending to take a journey : and we have reason to be- 
lieve that not only in Gallatia, Phrygia, Cappadoda^ 
Asia, and Bythinia, but in all parts where the strangers 
of Israel were scattered abroad, the Christian truth was 
preached, and Christian churches established. The men 
who were tlie preachers of the gospel were the men that 
turned the world upside down. Now this was in virtue 
of an appeal to conscience. " Judge ye what we say," 
they exclaimed. " If we have spoken that which is true, 
then God is our witness, and we leave you to God. If 
we have spoken that which is not true, then God is our 
judge, and we shall suffer judgment ;" hwi judge ye, " We 
speak as to wise men— ^ttflR^cye what we say.'' The weapons 
of their warfare were not carnal, but their confidence was 
that they were mighty through God to the pulling down 
of strongholds. Their preaching was " not with enticing 
words of man's wisdom, but in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power. They commended the gospel to the 
consciences of men; and whether they would hear or 
whether they would forbear, they left them to their own 
responsibility. They did not pronounce any anathenui^ 
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because the people did not receive the truth, nor give 
them a bribe, that they might embrace it. They succeeded 
according to the testimony of their adversaries ; and it is 
to their adversaries that we have sometimes to look for 
testimony in this matter. They succeeded beyond all the 
expectations of even the fondest enthusiasm, as con- 
nected with a new religion. 

Contrast the spirit and attitude of the hundred and 
twenty whose names are represented as being recorded 
at Jerusalem on the day of pentecost, with the position 
of the sacred band of Mohammed, formed of three hun- 
dred and thirteen Moslems, who arrayed themselves 
in the fertile vale of Beder with cimeters and javelins, 
for the first martial achievement of the false prophet; 
and, being assured that ''the sword is the key of 
heaven and hell, that a drop of blood shed in the cause of 
God and a night spent in arms, are of more avail than 
two months fasting and prayer," went forth to fight 
for the crescent, proclaiming that " God was God, and 
Mahomet was his prophet." In the latter instance, 
we see butchery of the most sanguinary character, 
— subjugation and conquest for the worst of pur- 
poses ; but in the other case, those who preached were 
the sufferers, — those who testified for the truth were 
they who bled, and the " blood of the martyrs became 
the seed of the church.*' They proceeded not only to 
Blyricum, but throughout the whole of the Eoman em- 
pire ; so that their adversaries could say in truth, " The 
men that have turned the world upside down are come 
hither also." And when Pliny writes to Trajan, describ- 
ing the state of the heathen temples, he virtually mag- 
nifies the Christian triumphs. The heathen temples were 
nearly deserted ; the grass was growing round their 
altars ; the sacrifices had almost ceased to be offered ; 
and the priests had greatly reduced supplies on which to 
■obsist. But of the Christians he testifies that under the 
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anguish of torture, they maintained what he, an idolater; 
considered an excessive, strange, heterogeneous, and per- 
verse faith. He confesses they were people of irre- 
proachable morals ; and that on the day of the week we 
call Sunday, they assembled in the morning to sing the 
praises of their God, Christ ; and engage themselves to 
the fulfilment of the most important precepts of virtue; 
that in the evening they met again to enjoy a simple and 
blameless repast. Their numbers he represented as 
great and rapidly increasing; while they sedulously 
watched the morals and religious teaching of a great 
multitude of women, boys, and children attached to their 
communion. They alleged that though Christ had been 
put to death on a cross, he had risen &om the tomb and 
ascended to heaven. By such simple means does he 
describe them as extending their religion ; by only bear- 
ing testimony to the truth, or being willing, when re- 
quired, to suffer for it. 

The birth of Christ occurred during the last years of 
Augustus, the first deified emperor: his religion was 
promulgated in the time of Tiberius ; and the first per- 
fectly authentic profane record of the Christian religion, 
appears in the Eoman history during the reign of Nero. 
Tacitus connects the name of Pilate with the first mention 
of the Christians, and it is thought by some that Tibe- 
rius had finally proposed to the Eoman Senate to place 
Christ among the gods of their Pantheon; while the 
general tradition of the times is, that the centurion who 
guarded the cross, became a Christian, and witness of 
the faith in the empire. And in the year a.d. 120, the 
Emperor Trajan had his attention called to the prevalence 
of the followers of Jesus, and their influence in the pro- 
vinces of Bome. 

" It was," such is the historical testimony of a great 
philosopher, " the Divine power of love, tried in sufferings, 
and sacrificing to high love itself, not only life, but every 
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earthly desire ; and from which proceeded the words of a 
new life, a new light and moral and divine science, that 
was to unfold new views to the world, introduce a new 
oi^anization of society, and give a new form to human 
existence. And such was that primitive energy of 
Christian love, which displayed itself in the internal 
harmony and close union of the Christian church ; in the 
rapid diffusion of its doctrines through all the countries, 
and among aU the nations of the then known world ; in 
its courageous resistance to all the assaults of persecu- 
tion ; in the careful preservation of its purity from all 
alloy and corruption; in its firmer consolidation and 
more manifold development in words, and works, and 
deeds ; in writings and in life ; that not many genera- 
tions, and but a few centuries had passed away before 
Christianity became a ruling power in the world — an 
indirect and spiritual power, indeed, but more than 
any other active and influential."* 

* Schlegd's Philosphy of History. 
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The progress of Christianity in the first three centuries 
may be thus instrumentally ascribed to the yigorous 
efficiency of this divine principle. 

A Eoman legion wholly composed of professed Chris- 
tians was held in imperial pay in the third century. 
When the colleague of Qalerius in Augustan dignity, 
Constantius Chlorus, was lurged by his courtiers to dis« 
miss from his service those who would not abandon the 
profession of Christianity, he answered with tolerating 
discernment, ^' it could not be expected of those who had 
forsaken their Gh)d, that they would prove faithful to their 
prince." He commended with his dying breath the 
Christian adherents of the family to the protection of 
Constantino, his son, then aspiring as a C»sar to the 
rank of Augustus. It was on the shields of the Eoman 
soldiery, and amidst the shouts of the legions, that the 
ambitious warrior rose to imperial purple and supreme 
authority. The pride of the army was stimulated, and the 
soldiers of Constantius were assured, that gratitude and 
liberality were among the virtues of Constantino ; and 
the Christian portion of the people hailed him as Au- 
gustus, with an assurance that persecutions would cease, 
and favour would be their future portion. I do not 
speak in praise of Christian warriors. I believe it is 
true, that the earlier Christians could not be convinced 
that it was lawful on any occasion to shed the blood of 
their fellow-creatures, whether by the sword of justice or 
of war. They thought it impossible that a Christian 
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could, without renouncing a more sacred duty, asflume the 
character of soldiers. Yet there were subsequently many 
converts from the more illiterate nations, who inherited 
from their ancestry and infantile associations warlike 
passions; and those whose instruction had been less 
matured, with partial views of Christian obligation, were 
drawn into the service of the Ceesars. The secularizing 
influence of state patronage and the imperial treasure, 
gradually increased the martial bands of professing Chris- 
tians; and, notwithstanding their other defects, they 
excelled the Pagans in endurance, courage, self-denial, 
and resolution ; their loyalty was unfeigned and their 
obedience passive or generous. 

To gratify the predilections and insure the sympathies 
of the myriads, whose support was valued, the aspiring 
CflBsar, who coveted the Augustan purple, and fought for 
the subjugation of all competitors to an undivided 
throne, lifted his eyes to the firmament, and, according 
to his own narration, saw the symbol that he believed 
would prevail, because he thought it would be popular 
throughout the Eoman empire, the sign that was once 
despised, but now viewed as the token of success. He 
read, " In this conquer!^* It was the sign of the cross, 
and the name which he used to obtain power was the 
name of Jesus. "Would he have done so — the man who 
was the murderer of his own father-in-law, who caused the 
death of his own child, who put off to the last hour of 
his life the ordinance of baptism that it might serve to 
wash away his last sin — ^would he have done so had he 
been in truth a Christian? "Would he have done so, 
had he not known that the Christian religion had per- 
vaded the empire of Eome to such an extent that the 
people of that name were the best portion of the com- 
munity, and the most deserving of the confidence of 
their rulers ? 

Constantino is called the Great. I am not sure that 
c2 
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the term, under any circumstances, has ever been pro- 
^ perly applied to any niler. If a man has been great in 
conqnest, in slaying thousands of bis enemies, it may 
have been not for the sake of truth or honour, but for 
the sake of his own adyantage. I do not give the term 
because I think it is appropriate, but because it is cur- 
rent language in history. Constantino the Great, about 
the beginning of the fourth century, a. d. 312, identified 
the church of Christ, or those calling themselves Chris- 
tians, with the Eoman state. He did so because Chris^ 
tianity had made rapid strides towards ascendancy; 
when, opposed by the rulers, it had to combat with the 
systems of idolatry, to confute the subtleties of phi* 
losophy, and to resist the priests of paganism in league 
with the most stubborn passions of the human heart. It 
had made its progress without the magistrate and with- 
out the sword, because it maintained liberty of con- 
science. I will not farther stop to discuss Constantine's 
merits, either as a Christian or an emperor ; but I will 
say this concerning him, that it appears he felt at least 
that the interest of the imperial purple could be. served 
by the submission and the obedience of those that were 
the followers of the cross of Christ. He, therefore, en- 
dowed the priesthood of the church of the Christians, 
and placed the whole of its disciples, and of its cere- 
monies, under the endowment and protection of the 
august banner. 

If nominal Christianity made such progress then, some 
will say, how came it to retrograde ? Whence arose the 
ihrk ages of the Christian church, as they have been 
called ? Let us do justice to the early times of the Chris- 
tian church. They had, indeed, in the first century in- 
spired apostles and teachers. I do not know that there 
were any after the first century. They had heroic confes- 
sors, and generous and devoted martyrs in the second and 
third centuries. But then they came to be under the 
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nursing power and patronising influence of the rulers of 
the empire, as we have showed. Let your child grow for 
the first three years naturally; let him put forth his 
limbs and exercise them freely with all the agility that 
belongs to herculean childhood ; let him begin to creep 
and gradually rise to walk ; let him, unaffected by dis- 
ease, stretch forth in all the pride of childhood till he is 
emerging from the years of infancy, and you will be 
proud of his proportions : and the less you bandage him 
the more beautiful wiU those proportions be. Take him 
when he is in his fourth year^ and muffle his feet as the 
Chinese do the feet of their women ; bandage his limbs, 
and make the ligaments tight ; gird up his loins ; let not 
the bones expand, or the chest breathe forth, in answer to 
the pulsations of the heart ; let him be carried from day 
to day ; though it be a royal monarch that carries him ; 
though you have the queen and all the officers of state to 
attend him in his drives, and his couch be a litter of gold, 
curtained with vermillion — what will he be after five years' 
luxurious dependence, amidst such adventitious grandeur 
and enervating pageantry ? Unable to walk ; unable to 
put forth the energies he had, as an infant, with every 
probability that he will remain a cripple for life ; and it will 
depend much on the natural resources and energy of his 
constitution if he be ever qualified for any beneficial 
enterprise. 

The parallel is not inapplicable to Christianfty. But 
in addition, the nations of Europe had not then at com- 
mand the improvements in society that we enjoy. I can 
start from Manchester in the morning, and on the eve- 
ning of the same day be ready to deliver at Exeter a 
lecture such as I am now delivering to you. Could Paul 
have gone a twentieth part of the distance in the same 
time ? Were the roads of imperial Eome such as the 
people could travel with rapidity, or such as could be 
compared with those of England, even in the last century ? 
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Par otherwise. There was little intercourse, except by 
beasts of burden, pedestrianism, or coasting voyages. 
Apostles did not travel in easy coaches, steam-boats, or 
railway carriages ; but they took up their carriages on 
their shoulders, and walked. So was it with the earlier 
teachers of religion. It was by similar means the inter- 
course of primitive Christian churches was maintained. 
They were the poor of this world, though rich in faith. 
There were no congregational unions, no diocesan associ- 
ations in those days. The consequence was, that igno- 
rance, or it may be depression, or some worse thing, error, 
was allowed to creep into one congregation or another, 
without the counteracting influence of frequent inter- 
course with others. Thus religious feelirg was in danger 
of subsiding, if not of being perverted in the isolated 
communities scattered amidst the invasions and convul- 
sions of imperial Home. 

Again, Christians had here and there, in different por- 
tions of the eastern church, an epistle of Peter or Paul ; 
the writing of an evangelist, a gospel by Matthew or John ; 
but for many centuries there were few complete copies 
of the sacred records ; and those who had one, had few 
opportunities or facilities for increasing the number, like 
to what we possess to-day. There is one printing-press 
in England that can print in five minutes as much as a 
a whole copy of the sacred volume. This can be done 
during the twenty-four hours of the day, every five minutes 
printing a whole copy of the sacred volume, for three 
hundred and twenty days of the year. Such work can be 
produced at one printing-press alone. But there are a 
thousand printing presses that can be turned, it required, 
to the multiplication of the Scriptures. In the days, 
however, of which I speak, they were supplied with no 
other means than the style, or pen, or the tablet, or parch- 
ment, or papyrus, with very great labour, to multiply the 
sacred volume ; while there were but few possessed of the 
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art of writing, so as to be able thus to increase tbe pre- 
cious deposit. Contrast what we have with what thej 
could command ; and then say if we do not stand on a 
much higher position even now than the Christians did 
in the very first centuries of the church, when the Chris- 
tian pastors or apostles were able to speak with tongues, 
and to work miracles ! We are able to speak in a hundred 
and fifty tongues, and by our Bible Society, with millions of 
voices, and to propagate the Holy Scriptures thus volumi- 
nously and rapidly in all the earth, almost without a 
sacrifice. 

Further, the empire of Eome was subject to the inroads 
of the Groths, Vandals, and Huns : nations unlettered and 
rude, indisposed to cultivate literature, and ambitious of 
war, plunder, and conquest. The controul of learning, 
and the art of writing, fell into the hands of the ascetics 
or the anachorets ; and they were disposed to retain lite- 
rature in their own power, and to employ it for their own 
purposes. It is a scriptural expression that " the priests' 
lips should keep knowledge;'' and in looking back on 
this period of history I am afraid it must be said that 
they really did keep knowledge ; they kept it in, and did 
not put it out, or impart its benefits. They did not 
labour for the diffimon of sound and expanding principles. 
Martin Luther says — and I suppose it is from his own 
experience he speaks — " Every man is born with a pope 
in his own stomachJ' I have no doubt he found the 
natural pope rising within himself, and claiming supre- 
premacy in the subordination of others. But he speaks 
a fMt, These priests, the monks, the anachorets, were 
in danger of thinking they were every one a little pope 
in his own dominions ; and therefore they prevented, as 
far as possible, the expansion of the principle upon which 
Christianity first flourished — the principle of liberty of 
conscience. They dreaded its operation within their own 
dominion. 
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The fear is certainly warranted that they more hated 
liberty than ignorance in others, when we look at some 
of the epithets and reproaches these monks applied to 
the most assiduous and faithful saints of those times ; and 
we try to find whence was the origin of the reproaches 
they cast on the men whom they reviled. "We are led to 
the suspicion they would have preferred universal sub- 
jection to unrestrained freedom of conscience. If I look 
into the early history of the church, (I do not mean the 
apostolic writings) I shall find several heretics, by name, 
that are mentioned, whose heresy is most doubtful or 
unauthenticated. Under various appeUations, the student 
of ecclesiastical history is conversant with the alleged 
schismatics, whether as Gnostics, Montanists, Novatians, 
and Arians, the Eutycheans or Monophysites, and the 
Nestorians or bi-personalists ; divisions created by specu- 
lative or theorising philosophy, or produced by prelatio 
quarrels and papal assumptions. But for cameleon hues, 
ascribed capriciously to all heresy, Manicheeism is the 
most diversified and versatile. The Manichees are repre- 
sented as believing in two spirits ; an evil as well as a 
good ; the evil spirit being the author of destruction, and 
the good, the spirit that creates all things. I find this 
tfCrm applied to various classes of individuals, to various 
communities of persons in difierent and remote parts of 
the world ; where the heresy was in aU probability, as far. 
as evidence goes, unknown among the people. 

"We have traced how darkness prevailed ; but also inas- 
much as the love of power prevailed in the hearts of those 
who had the dispensation of the light, so they objected 
to men daring to think for themselves. What ! will you 
dispute the minister's word — we, who are apostoli- 
cally ordained — we, upon whose heads some right rev. 
father — I will not say "in God** — has laid his consecrat- 
ing hand ? Will you dispute that we have a right to tell 
you what the church means ? If you do, " You are ex-. 
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eommunicated." Now that was an evil in the days of 
darkness, as much so as in these days of light ; indeed, 
you may say, that when darkness prevailed, men would 
proceed to greater lengths than they dare to go now, 
though there were parties disposed to dispute these op- 
pressions. I find in the history of the church, three or 
four sects, whose merits are detailed with some minuteness, 
and whose schismatical guilt is described with very dark 
and ominous colours. I refer to the Xathari, and theFauU- 
dans, and the Albigenses, and, subsequently to them, the 
Waldenses, the Lollards, and the Bohemians, and the 
Moravians, 

The Kathari— whether the name originally signified 
their character or not, I cannot tell ; but we thus associ- 
ate the Puritans of England, because they wished to 
have a purer form of church government and ordinances, 
and they therefore had the name of Puritans. " You're 
a Puritan ; you would pretend to be a little better than 
the rest.'* The Xathari signifies just the same thing, and 
they were the Puritans of somewhere about the fourth 
century. They were, in fact, like the Puritans of old 
England, who wanted the forms and services of the 
church of Christ to be restored to the purity of the 
sacred canon, and conformed to the apostolic order. I 
have tried to find out what the origin of the word Pauli- 
eian was ; and I think these people were followers of the 
Apostle Paul. They loved the apostolical epistles, and 
BO they said, when anybody wanted to give them a new 
doctrine : •* Can you find it in the Epistles of Paul ? then 
we will believe it." And I find they had their origin among 
the Nestorians, the Armenians, and other churches in 
the East, to which St. Paul had written his epistles. 
I am disposed to assert that it was not from Paul of 8a- 
mosetta, or Paul of Constantinople, that they had their 
derivation, but from Paul of Tarsus; and they received it 
because when the monks put forward their legends, or 

C3 
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urged their superstitions, these people said, " Did you 
find it in the writings of Paul ? Here are his epistles^ 
which we have kept sacred to this day. Where is it in 
Paul's writings that you have the warrant for such prac- 
tices ?" " O, you are Paulicians," was the retort, "not 
Christians." 

A Christian minister, returning from Syrian captivity, 
was hospitably entertained at Mananalis by Constantine, 
a disciple of the truth. In return for his kindness to the 
stranger, Constantine received the gift of a volume, con- 
sisting of the gospels and most of the apostolic epistles ; 
the epistles of Peter were not included as inspired. The 
writings of Paul became his study, and the character of 
that apostle his admiration. By him, and other ardent 
disciples, the names of the apostle's companions and 
fellow-labourers, were assumed in honour of the primitive 
fellowship. Titus, Timothy, Tychicus, and Sylvanus, had 
their names revived among the Paulicians ; and the con- 
gregations assembling in Armenia and Cappadocia as- 
sumed the designations of apostolic churches. The creed 
of primitive Christianity was again traced in the gospels 
and epistles ; while the Judaising corruptions, which had 
been grafted on Christianity as seeming to be enjoined 
by Old Testament authority, were repudiated. Apocry- 
phal writings were denounced by the Paulicians; who 
disavowed the opinions and reputation of Manichee, pro- 
fessing themselves the votaries of St. Paul, the servant 
and apostle of Jesus Christ. Images, relics, ritual ser- 
vices, and miraculous transubstantiations, they counted 
objects of will-worship. Saints and angels they regarded 
merely as feUow-worshippers, while they denied to Mary 
immaculate purity, as well as celestial honours and 
queen-like powers, in the hierarchy of glory. They be- 
lieved the words of Scripture, that " God is a Spirit," 
and that he requires the worship of all his creatures, in 
spirit and intruth. They were nonconformist and evan- 
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gelical Christians, according to their knowledge. But 
their traducers have identified their opinions and repu- 
tation with the most extravagant errors and the most 
corrupt of men. They were early champions, and con- 
fessors of liberty of conscience. 

I look at the Albigenses, said to be named so because 
they first appeared in the diocese of Albi, Languedoc. 
I think there is something more in the meaning of the 
word : if it be fancy, pardon it. They were a clean white- 
pobed nation ; pure in their practices as well as their name ; 
abstaining from the corruptions that prevailed around 
them ; and hence they were branded by a name that was 
thought to be opprobrious. Perhaps they were a people 
that did at first seek to live separate from the darkness 
and the superstition around them ; but you will find in 
the monkish ecclesiastical histories of the times in which 
they appeared, and those that wrote after they did appear, 
such horrid representations of the monstrous deformity 
of these schismatical heretics, that you would suppose 
they had been guilty of murder, and a thousand other 
criminal deeds. 

So with the Waldenses. It is difficult to trace their 
origin, and the difficulty arises from the early period at 
which their principles were held in the place in which 
they ultimately rested. You will find that the church in 
Turin, in Tuscany and Lombardy, held in the beginning 
of the seventh century the principles which the "Walden- 
ses held ; and that the Waldenses came to be called so 
because they were the inhabitants of the valleys of Pied- 
mont, or of Switzerland, and not because, as some have 
asserted, they were the adherents of Peter Waldo. It is 
more likely that he received his name because he was a 
preacher among them, than that they received their name 
because he was their founder. 

They claim for themselves the heritage of Italian 
exiles who fled from their beautiful country to these 
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mountains, where, like the woman in the apocalypse, they 
have been nourished from sire to son in the simplicity 
and purity of the most primitive faith. The belief of their 
venerable historians is, that since the time of the apos- 
tles, as a poor and exiled people, they have retained the 
doctrines as well as the transcripts of the living oracles 
of God. Beza ascribed their name to the passages of 
the Alps which they inhabit, and represented them as 
the remnant of the more pure primitive Christian church, 
whom a wonderful and Divine Providence has enabled 
to sustain themselves in the midst of many storms, 
and during the space of a number of centuries to move 
the world against the intrigues of the Bishop of Eome. 
The Waldenses are designated by every foul name on the 
part of papal historians ; as an odious people, who re- 
fused to conform to the rights and practices of the apos- 
tolic church ; who withheld from the Bishop of Eome 
their submission, believing that they were as much inde- 
pendent Christians, and as well entitled to think for 
themselves, as any bishop in any part of the world could 
be. Thus we trace down the names and indications 
arising out of the exercise of liberty of conscience in 
these early times. 

Among their fellow-sufferers in reproach and contumely 
are the Lollards. Their name indicates their character, 
if not their origin. They lolled, or sung sacred hymns 
while visiting the sick and dying of the plague, whom 
the priests had neglected : their fervent prayers and de-» 
votional piety suggested the secondary name. Beg-hard, 
Societies of these benevolent and evangelical Samari- 
tans were formed in ilanders and Germany, to attend 
the sick and necessitous, about the year 1300 ; and in 
1316, they are charged as reckoning masseswom things ; 
abusing penance ; reviling the consecrated host as a god 
made with hands ; deriding extreme unction ; refusing 
to the church of Eome the epithet Christian ; spuming 
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her laws, and neglecting her bishops and ministers ; 
neglecting the intercession of saints, and fasts ; eating 
flesh at all times, and working on holidays. They were 
exposed to grievous persecutions, and were scattered 
through all countries in Europe. 

In our own country — in England — Lollards and Beg- 
hards appeared, who held almost the same opinions as 
the Waldenses. They identified themselves with John 
of Wicklifib, the Eector of Lutterworth, who was among 
the first to rise as teacher in England of a revived 
gospel, illustrating the principle of liberty of conscience. 
In his time, he was the happy instrument of translating 
the Scriptures — at least, a large portion of them — ^into 
the good, broad, ancient dialect of old England. He 
also ^Tote tracts on particular subjects of Christian theo- 
logy, and enforced spiritual and practical duties in con- 
nexion with the gospel. Those who were Lollards be- 
fore him, found in him the truth, and relied on him as a 
teacher of the truth, while many of his adherents iden- 
tified themselves with the Lollards. Thus, in "Wickliffb's 
time, there was a seed to serve the Lord ; there was a 
salt to nourish the earth, and prepare it for the coming 
time. You aU remember that Wickliffe was befriended by 
John of Gaunt. He, as you know, was the duke of your 
own county palatine of Lancaster. There were contests 
in those days, between the houses of Lancaster and 
York, the red and white roses. The dukes were con- 
tending and plotting to secure in their own families the 
supremacy and royalty of England ; and the two families 
each pleaded that the rights of royalty belonged to them. 
It is not a very convenient thing for dukes and great 
men to fight their battles by personal collision or the or- 
deal of war ; they would rather have knights and gentle- 
men to decide their controversies ; and if they cannot 
enlist enough of these, they will condescend to engage 
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plebeians/ They would have the people, therefore, to 
identify themselves with the Actions of the two roses. 

I am rather inclined to think that John of Gaunt, who 
was no religious man, though he was the patron of John 
Wickliffe, and befriended him in his attempts, took part 
with the early reformers in order that he might attach 
to his own party the good yeomen of England, to help 
out the conflict between the two houses for the throne. 
But whatever may have been the occasion, it is a fact, 
that Wicklifle preached under his auspices, even at 
Paul*s-cro8S, the gospel of Christ in opposition to the 
ruling authorities of the church. Nay, he went to Ox- 
ford, and laboured, preached, lectured, wrote, and in 
some manner suffered there. Oxford was a very different 
place then from what it is, in some respects, in our own 
day. Some of its colleges have become a sort of primary 
academies for Oscott, near Birmingham. At that time 
it was the refuge of real liberty of conscience ; and its 
libraries contain the writings of some of the best men of 
our own or any country up to that time. "Wickliffe's 
writings were treasured there. The King of England, 
Eichard the Second, in 1382, married a daughter of the 
Emperor Charles the Eourth. She was also sister of 
"Wenceslaus, King of Bohemia, whom Wickliffe desig- 
nates a CsDsar. Her subsequent life secured to her the 
title of "the good Queen Anne ; " while she so valued 
the gospel as to treasure its record in three languages, 
the Bohemian, the German, and the Latin. She con- 
stantly studied the four gospels in English, in which and 
in the reading of godly books, she was acknowledged by 
the primate Arundel to be more diligent than even the 
prelates themselves. On her arrival in England she was 
foUowed in her retinue by some learned Bohemians, who 
were anxious to ascertain the state of literature in Eng- 
land, as well as in Germany. They came to Oxford; 
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where they found, among others, Wickliffe's writings, 
and carried copies of them to Bohemia, to Prague — a 
tmiversity, too ; and Jerome of Prague, and Huss the 
Eeformer of Bohemia, studied the writings and adopted 
the sentiments of Wickliffe. They thus obtained a 
clearer insight into the nature of the gospel, and began 
to preach it more fiiUy ; to maintain, and suffer for it, 
in Bohemia. 

The first reformers in that country, or, as an author of 
a most interesting book entitles them, " the Beformers 
before the Eeformation," were men of whom the world was 
not worthy. They wrought mighty deeds and endured 
fearful sufferings in the name of religion. In their his- 
tory, their lives, privations, and conflicts, were exhibited 
more specimens of exalted character, of generous bravery, 
of genuine self-sacrifice and self-denial in the cause of 
truth, than have appeared in almost any country from 
that day. 

The Bohemian reformation led to the division of the 
people of Bohemia, some of whom came ultimately to be 
designated the Moravian Brethren. Huss, and Jerome 
of Prague had not taught the people in vain. The papal 
encroachments of the Eoman hierarchy and the confeds 
rated tyrannical assumptions of a celibated clergy were 
not merely deemed corruptions, but the sources of brood- 
ing evils which consumed vital religion. The conse- 
crated rank of an arrogating priesthood, which adminis- 
tered to the laity only in one kind the sacrament of the 
supper, and demanded confession to the priesthood and 
submission of conscience to their behests, were rendered 
odious in Bohemia ; and the reformers contended that 
the laity should have the cup, and the priest be married 
— a very wholesome doctrine, I assure you, in all 
churches. While ecclesiastical domination was a cause 
of division, — ^while one contended for the doctrine, and 
the other demanded the ordinance, the Moravians came 
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forth out of Bohemia, and eventuallj constituted tlie 
United Brethren of the Moravian church ; and this was 
one of the direct results of "Wickliffe*s teaching, and the 
principle of liberty of conscience. This principle has 
been the honour of that body, and has sustained the 
Moravians in the midst of persecution and reproach, — ^in- 
spired them to the most glorious enterprises and sacri- 
fices in the missionary field, unequalled by any Christian 
denomination.* 

* MQton has clearly defined the law hy which the reputation of 
heresy should be determined : — 

*^ Seeing that no man, no synod, no session of men, though called 
the church, can judge definitely the sense of scripture to another man's 
conscience ; it follows plainly, that he who holds in religion that belief 
or those opinions, which to his conscience and utmost understanding 
appear with most evidence, or probability in the scripture ; though to 
others he seem erroneous, can no more be justly censured for a heretic, 
than can any who would censure him. Ask them which hath more 
authority ; the church or the scripture ? they will answer, doubtless, 
THB SCRIPTURE. He then who, to his best apprehension, follows the 
scripture, though against any point of doctrine by the whole church re- 
ceived, is not the heretic; but he [is one] who follows the church against 
his conscience and persuasion founded on the scripture. If we believe 
the scripture not for the church's saying, but for its own as the word 
of God ; then ought we to believe what in our conscience we appre- 
hend the scripture to say ; though the visible church, with all her 
doctors gainsay. With the scripture as the common rule and iouch- 
ttonet nothing can with more conscience, more equity, be permitted 
than a free and lawful debate at all times by writing, conference, or 
disputation of what opinion soever disputable by scripture ; concluding 
that no man in religion is properly a heretic at this day, but he who 
maintains traditions or opinions not probable by scripture.'' 
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SECTION III. 

THE EEFOEMATION. 

So far, then, you see the progress of religious liberty, 
like the stream of the desert — ^like the summer brook 
passing through the wilderness, but still keeping its 
clear and pebbly channel, rippling over the stones, and 
murmuring in the silence of the night, refreshing the 
traveller in his parched wanderings, and giving him to 
anticipate the time when he should find a broader sur- 
face — and a watercourse where he might lave and refresh 
himself, and behold a plain well irrigated, and the fields 
green, and the fruits plentiful. I have traced rapidly 
down the events introductory to the Eeformation, and 
connected with the exercise of liberty of conscience in 
the unreformed churches of Christ. But the time of the 
Beformation drew on. A young man who had been a 
poor scholar, who was indebted for many advantages to 
the kindness of a considerate woman at whose door he 
sung some sweet songs : his singing was very pleasant to 
the lady's ear, and his demeanor and spirit commended 
him to her kind heart. This young man, by a woman's 
influence and her husband's liberality, was placed in a 
seminary for mental cultivation and moral training, 
where he had the happiness to find a copy of the sacred 
volume, which few had read. Covered with the dust of 
years, this divine, but silent instructor, had waited for 
its commission. The object of compassion for whose* good 
it was designed, was our student, in the university of 
Eisenach. In the library of this university, this precious 
volume had not for a long season been removed from its 
position. He looked at it as a curiosity. He read it in a 
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language not his own. He found it to be tlie treasure of 
God's word, and lie could not — ^he dared not, resist its re- 
quirements. He studied it again, and bowed to its au- 
thority. 

This young man, afler haying been thus in some man- 
ner made acquainted with the Divine record, is represented 
as journeying with a single associate, through the Thurin- 
gen-wold, — the Black Forest of Germany; and while tra- 
velling through its thickest recesses, he was overtaken by 
a storm of thunder and pouring torrents of rain. He saw 
his companion stretched on the ground by a bolt &om 
heaven, while he was spared. He kneeled on the groimd 
iu the midst of the storm, lifted his eyes to heaven, and 
bowed to the God who rules the storm, with this deter- 
mination, "If I am spared, I will devote myself to thy 
service as long as I live." This young man returned, 
passed through his university, entered with his partially 
instructed mind into the monastery which afterwards 
was honoured by his association. He studied yet again the 
sacred !:3criptures, which he found chained to the altar of 
the chapel of his fraternity. In the cold dark solitude 
of night, with his glimmering taper, did he retire to the 
chapel, that he might peruse this volume, and exercise 
his mind on godly matters. He came forth the cham- 
pion of truth, the advocate of liberty of conscience, and 
the missionary of the rights of man against all the en- 
croachments of the priesthood or the domination of 
kings or rulers of any kind. You will perceive that I 
refer to Martin Luther. He exercised liberty of con- 
science in the study of God's word. It was because he 
felt the wise teachings of that volume — ^it was because he 
felt there were truths there of Divine authority, that he 
dared to resist — ^that he dared to go forth in resistance 
to the very highest powers that existed at that time. 
Kings held the stirrup of the pope — ^kings stood by, 
holding the bridle of his horse while he mounted — ^kings 
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put their heads in the dust before his holiness, and when 
lie should pass by, they kissed his toe, and thought it 
was sweet to their taste. It was no small daring for a 
man who was but a monk, to go forth with the bull of 
that mighty potentate, king of kings, and lord of lords, 
and who calls himself God's vice-gerent — to go forth 
with his bull beyond the gates of Wittemburg, and 
there consign to the flames the anathema "v^'hich de- 
nounced his own soul to perdition. That is liberty of 
conscience. 

Martin Luther, however, though for himself he thought 
much of the principle of liberty of conscience, seems to 
have valued another principle still more. He considered 
the doctrine or article of a standing or falling church, to 
be justification by faith. I believe that the standing or 
falling of a reformed church depends on the article of 
liberty of conscience. Let men exercise their own 
minds, without reference to priest or king, as to what 
is the word of God ; and they will, by and by, come 
under the dominion of that word ; and by the teaching 
of the Spirit of that word, they will be led to walk in the 
way that is not only pleasing to God and according to 
truth, but profitable to themselves and beneficial to the 
world. Martin Luther was, like all men, however, grop- 
ing their way in the dark, sometimes in danger of giving 
a blow to this — sometimes a shove to that antagonist ; 
and not very careful, provided he himself could proceed. 
I am sorry to be constrained to confess that, much as I ad- 
mire that great man, who I think as far as I know him, 
is for courage, zeal, and energy, second to the apostle 
Paul — he did not rightly understand, though he practised 
it for himself — liberty of conscience. 

Luther was not courteous at all times to those who 
differed from him. You will find that in his contro- 
versies with the Swiss reformers, he was pleased to 
designate them by very harsh terms. And this leads 
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me for a moment to speak of the Swiss reformers. Cal- 
vin rose in France about the same time as Luther ap- 
peared in Wittemberg. Calvin wandered from France 
to escape persecution, and found an asylum in Basil ; 
and after exerting his Christian influence as a scholar 
and a theologian in that State, he found an asylum in 
the republic of Geneva. Calvin attained his measure of 
distinction, his high intellectual character, not from the 
cast of his head nor the formation of his mind, but be- 
cause he wrestled in the strength of God, — ^because he 
determined that the word of God alone should be his 
guide in all ecclesiastical questions, and that whatever 
the Scriptures said, he should feel bound to receive. 

Luther, with the vigorous tenacity of a mastiff, held 
by certain great doctrinal principles ; but almost with 
the same canine ferocity, attacked those who differed 
from him as antagonists. Calvin, with masculine intel- 
lect and metaphysical acumen, controverted his oppo- 
nents' dogmas, but exercised forbearance with many 
touching and tender assurances. A beautiful and affect- 
ing illustration of this is afforded in his letter to Bul- 
linger, of the 25th of November, 1544. " I hear," he 
says, " that Luther is lavishing the most cruel invectives 
upon you and all of us. I scarcely dare ask of you to be 
silent ; but I earnestly entreat you at least to remember 
how great a man Luther is ; what admirable qualities 
distinguish him ; what courage, what faithfulness, what 
skill, what power of doctrine he possesses to bring down 
the reign of antichrist, and to propagate the knowledge 
of salvation. I say, and have frequently repeated, that 
even though he should call me Satan, I would not cease 
to honour him and acknowledge him to be an illustrious 
servant of Grod." Now Martin Luther too often called 
men Satan : and that is the characteristic of great men — 
men of ardent minds ; it is a characteristic of these men 
to use harsh phrases or epithets, in order to punish their 
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adversaries, and take vengeance against them, when tliej 
expose their folly. Both of these men are to be con- 
sidered in relation to the circumstances in which they 
were trained. They both rose in the church of Eome ; 
they both had their minds formed in the communion 
which does not suffer either priest or people to exercise 
their own minds ; for how should the mind that has 
been subject to the power and dominion of any one 
man, whatever be his office or pretensions, venture to 
question the prescriptive authority which he has always 
held in reverence ? to think for itself, to seek to know 
the authority of God ? 

The early reformers were, even while controverting 
popery, but groping their way ; their eyes had newly and 
violently been opened. This reminds me of a practice that 
I witnessed during my residence in India. The natives of 
that country go into the jungle, or forest, in quest of 
game-birds — ^birds that are of tender as well as savoury 
flavour — and bring and sell them in the European settle- 
ments, whether in cantonments or in stations and towns, 
the seats of civil judicatories. I have seen offered for 
sale a splendid and beauteous bird, the peacock. They 
did not like to cut the plumes or destroy the wings of 
the bird, because that would mar the beauty of its 
plumage, and decrease its value in the market. What did 
they do P Had they left the wings and tail, the captive 
might have escaped. They therefore sewed up the eye- 
lids of the peacock, and brought it in that condition to 
the door of the premises at which they offered it for sale. I 
have seen this done ; and in my haste and sympathy for 
the captive bird, have taken out the thread from the eye- 
lids. And what was the consequence P Because of long 
confinement, the eyeball almost started from its socket, 
inflamed and bloodshot ; it had swelled out into a pro- 
portion far larger than the original dimensions. And 
the objects the bird saw, when the eyeballs were thus 
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distended, or increased, were presented to it not at aJl 
in the natural size or proportions ; but the impression 
was rather as objects appeared to the man who saw men 
as trees walking. 

Luther and Calvin had had their eyelids sewed together 
thus. No man removed the thread ; but with a courage that 
was glorious, and greatly to their credit, as men that were 
resolved to see for themselves, they tore out the ligature 
by their own efforts ; and saw objects not exactly in the 
dear light of nature. No wonder if they had some mis- 
apprehensions of liberty of conscience. And who reproach 
them, and call them by opprobrious names ? The men 
whose party sowed their eyes up, and left them in the 
jungle. Some objectors have blamed Calvin because of 
the death of Servetus. Let these parties take a word of 
caution from one who has inquired into the matter. I 
have conferred with Merle D'Aubign6, and he stated to 
me, that in the archives of Geneva there were documents 
to prove that Calvin was not the guilty accessory to the 
death of Servetus which he has been represented by 
popular historians ; that he was indeed an assenting 
spectator; but that he had not in the first place in- 
veigled the Spanish physician within the territories of 
Geneva; that he had warned Servetus that such and 
such were the laws of Geneva. And in the second place, 
that he had not the power at that time to control the 
proceedings of the syndics, or the authorities of Geneva ; 
and consequently, if he had attempted it, he might 
rather have brought himself into reproach than done 
Servetus any good. This is the substance of what was 
stated to me. I believe the truth of it. But yet I 
blame Calvin. Though let me beware how much I blame 
him. I once stood for two hours by the side of a woman 
who was a voluntary sacrifice. I saw the pile raised, and 
her deceased husband laid upon it. I saw her walk three 
times round before she ascended it, lay herself down, and 
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wait till tlie straw was strewed over lier and the oil 
poured upon the wood. All this time I was an acquies- 
cing spectator. Six weeks passed afterwards before I 
could sleep soundly, because I had acquiesced. Yet if I 
had interfered, I am sure I should have been torn to 
pieces by the infuriated multitude, and the woman must 
have suffered, even though I had died. And so it might 
have been with Calvin, when superstition, ignorance, and 
devotion mingled together, led people astray in the go- 
vernment of conscience, and that conscience the con- 
science of their fellow men. Calvin had committed a great 
mistake, and some allege that is worse than a crime. 

It has been confidently affirmed that " Calvin en- 
tirely rejected the idea of having the state govern the 
church, even though the state might have become evan- 
gelical. He wanted it to form a community sui generis^ 
of which each member woidd have a certain share in the 
government. He made of each church (territonally) a 
email democracy; and of the union of these churches 
a confederation.'* Tet practically, he left the discipline 
to be exercised by means of the officers of the state, 
whether the penalties were exclusion, exile or death; or 
the rewards were office, distinctions, and emolument ; and 
therefore Dr. Merle D'Aubign^ acknowledges, " without 
doubt, there were relations between church and state in 
Calvin's system." The polity for the state of Geneva — 
a sort of republican constitution — was modified under his 
direction ; and this constitution virtually gave the church 
power over the magistrate, and made the magistrate's 
Bword the instrument of the church's decisions, to infiict 
the sentences the church awarded. He was wrong in iden- 
tifying the two bodies corporate, and constituting them 
one. He should have left the state to act the part oi 
the policeman, — a protector of life, liberty, and property; 
and held the church bound only to look to the spiritual 
concerns of its members. 
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In Britain, liberty of conscience began to more in 
rather a different way from tbe course it took in Germanj 
or Switzerland. The reformation of nty country — ^that ia^ 
Scotland, took place in consequence of the indefatigable 
and faithful preaching of John Knox and his associates, and 
that not merely among the lords in the congregation, but 
the very humblest classes of the people. Yet John Knox 
did not exactly understand liberty of conscience. If he 
had, he would not have required the States of Scotland to 
appropriate even a small sum of the rerenues of the 
country for the support of his religion. If he had 
understood liberty of conscience, he would not hare asked 
the States of Scotland to enact his book of discipline as 
the only rule of church government, and the only model of 
chiu*ch worship. If he had, he would not have asked the 
States of Scotland to do what they did under his direc- 
tion; institute in every parish parochial schools, and 
require the children of those schools to read the Scrip* 
tures, whether they loved them or not. Moreover, he 
would not have employed the revenues of the state for 
the support of the teachers of those schools. In England, 
however, the Eeformation did not begin among the class 
among whom John Knox laboured in Scotland. Knox 
having been a disciple of Calvin at Geneva, and bringing 
back his ideas of ecclesiastical polity, enforced that polity 
on the whole of Scotland. I do not think, therefore, that 
even Knox, that good man — ^that man of profound saga- 
city and energetic ability — ^fully knew the principle of 
liberty of conscience. He had an idea that popery as it 
prevailed, and episcopacy as it existed in England, could 
only be resisted by one means. " Pull down the nests," 
he said, '' and the rooks will fly out.'* Take away the &t 
benefices, and men will not aspire to be dignified church- 
men. If they have their thousands and ten thousands a 
year for being archbiehops, they will be arch enough to 
seek this quieter and more dignified situation in life. He 
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^38 aid^d by the canny Scotch noblemen in bis plan. 
They said within themselves, let this great reform sucp 
eeed, and we shall have a slice of the church property 
added to our baronial lands, and hence poor Knox, in 
after days, had to coihplain of the aristocracy of Scotland; 
They had betrayed the kirk — ^had learned his principle, 
"Pull down the nests;" they wanted, however, to be 
successors to the rooks ; and they nestled in the fatness 
of the church livings. But the people of Scotland had 
found the true principle, that " A puir kirk is a pure 
kirk." They felt that as sure as clergymen were largely 
beneficed or endowed, so surely would they become indif- 
ferent to the spiritual wants of their people. It was not 
liberty of conscience that they contended for, but liberty 
to do for the kirk what they pleased. 

We may say it was a royal accident that began the Ee- 
formation in Ikigland. It was not the people in England 
that brought about the change. Though there were 
Lollards, they were scattered few and far between. It 
was not the priests that began the work of reformation ; 
no, nor a good man. The monarch that then reigned 
had just written a book in defence of the seven sacra- 
ments of the church, and had earned for himself and his 
crown, and his successors, the title which is worn by 
royalty in England to this day, the *' Defender of the 
Faith." Henry the Eighth came to the throne as one of 
the most gay, voluptuous, and dissipated young men who 
ever swayed a sceptre. He was a brave gallant young 
man, fond of the tournament, and delighting in the festal 
scenes; a man that loved mirth and laughter, revelry 
and pleasure ; he thought not of the God w^ho made him, 
and the Eedeemer who died for hira as a guilty sinner. 
He sought, as most of you know, to kiU four queens that 
he might marry five. His caprice, his passions, and hia 
lusts, led him to the acts which overturned the papacy in 
England, and set up the supremacy of the English crown 
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in tlie Englisli cliurcli; identified the clmrcli and the 
crown of England in interests, and not only made the mo- 
narch of these realms the defender of the faibh, but the 
head of the church in England. It was not because the 
wealthy and the noble, and the titled classes of England 
wanted a reformation; it was not because the middle, 
and the intelligent, and the industrious classes of Eng- 
land thought a reformation was needed ; it was not that 
the base of the pyramid was heaving and rolling itself 
and turning from one side to another, so as to make the 
top stones shake a little, that theEeformationwas begun 
in England. But it was that these top stones might sleep 
a little more magnificently, and indulge themselves at 
the expense of the base on which they rested. This was 
the origin of the Eeformation in England ; but there 
were great men connected with the movement, notwith- 
standing. I will not disparage them, even in their weak- 
ness. The man that could stand, and in self-accusation 
Bufier the hand to be consumed that had signed his re- 
cantation, and that, with calm and placid submission to 
the Divine will, could long for the death which he was 
doomed to, bewailing his timid adherence to the prin- 
ciples and the truth of God ; is not a man to be traduced 
lightly, or evil spoken of. There were great men in 
England that sought to carry out the principles of the 
Lollards. 

But there were certain critical controversies that were 
going on, in consequence of the .unsettled and uncertain 
tenure of the royal houses in England. The Tudors 
thought that they would consolidate their power by the 
aid of the people. After the barons of Eunnymede had 
extorted from the monarchs of England certain privileges, 
the contest lay between the barons on one side, and the 
monarchs on the other. The monarchs could not fight 
without the people ; the barons could do little against 
the king unless they had the people's help ; and, therefore, 
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ihey were obliged to look again at the base of the pyra- 
mid — ^the solid substratiim, on which rested the power 
and magnificence of the whole political economy. It was 
in consequence of this, that there was a regard had to the 
people in these controrersies. Popular jealousy was not 
at first much awakened and excited in resistance to 
Henry's declaration of the supremacy of the king in the 
Anglican church ; but the seeds of it were sown. 

Henry, no doubt to gratify his own caprice, and 
indulge his guilty passions, resolved to sever the church 
of England from the authority of the Bishop of Bome. 
But he did not set up an established church that the 
people might think for themselves, and enjoy liberty of 
conscience. He transferred the systematic hierarchy from 
an elective prelate to an hereditary monarch ; in which he 
was to be pope, as much as any despot that ever lived, and 
the church his creature. He did not sufier his priests 
to adopt, or even to suggest, the reformation required. 
But if it did not please his royal heart, if it was not 
gratifying to his royal caprice, if Henry the Eighth was 
not the originator or arbiter, it should not pass, whoever 
was the counsellor or adviser of it. The consequence 
was, the rubric of the church of Bome was modified but 
a little ; and the forms and practices of the church of 
England were only a little altered from those of the church 
of Bome at that time. No one acquainted with the his- 
tory of England will deny the truth of what I say. And 
the fact is, that this was owing to the despotic — ^I was 
going to say, autocratic — the monarchical power of 
Henry, ruling entirely in the church, and not suffering 
the people to think for themselves. There were, how- 
ever, individuals in Henry's time who began to think, 
whether they were allowed or not. Very much they re- 
mind me of a dominant man, and a woman of spirit. 

They were husband and wife, who had a domestic con- 
troversy about a jnatter deeply interesting to both. He 
n2 
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was the stronger antagonist, and she had to go to the wall. 
•He carried the argument by main foree into his oppor- 
[nent's camp. He required that she should not say another 
word. " Well, then," she said, " y<Mi will allow me to 
think." " No, you will not think," he replied ; " or if 
you do, you will go to the ba<i door and think." The 
good people of whom I speak had to go to the back door 
and think. They were called, in those days, puritans ; 
and Henry hated puritans more than papists, and perse- • 
cuted them more than the man of Bome ; — some call him 
the man of Sin ; — I believe they are synonymous. He 
hated those who thought about conscience, or the liberty 
and requirements of conscience, more than those that 
would give their consciences to the priest, and receive 
their religion from the king. Henry was acknowledged 
by the clergy in convocation, and by the senators in par- 
liament, supreme head of the church of England. T<i 
commemorate the dignity thus acquired by sacrilegious 
invasion of Divine prerogatives, and the unjust assump- 
tion of the rights of his fellow-men, he had a medal struck 
significant of the change ; on the obverse side, is his owa 
bust, and, on the reverse, a long mscription, reciting the 
fact. The law then was, " That archbishops, bishc^s, arch- 
deacons, and other ecclesiastical persons, had no manner 
of jurisdiction ecclesiastical but by and under the king's 
majesty, the only undoubted supreme head of the church 
of England, to whom, by holy scripture, power and autho- 
rity is given to hear and determine all manner of cause.8 
whatsoever, and to correct all sin and vice whatsoever." 
According to this theory, the onlyfountain of ecclesiasti- 
cal authority is the sovereign ; and the clergy have no 
power but what they derive from him ; the bishops rule 
and ordain the clergy as his ministers, having themselves 
been created at his command. The conscientious men who 
questioned the validity of these claims, and maintained 
their fealty to God and their Eedeemer, were driven tp 
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s<eek holes and comers for a hiding place. A plebeian 
reformation was in progress. Spontaneous, ardent, de- 
spising worldly considerations, a true moral revolution 
was undertaken, in the name and with the ardour of 
faith. The reformation sought after by the people was 
based on the word of God ; and, reading it in their own 
homes, they exercised independent thoughts, were ele- 
vated in mind and character, and became superior to the 
trammels of that church which the sovereign had set up. 
Hence there were nonconformists in this country, even 
in the days of Henry the Eighth. A few cMd associate, 
though in obscure, remote, or perilous circumstances ; 
and I am not sure but that as early as his time one or 
two little societies were formed, even in London, oi 
baptist companies. At all events, very shortly after 
Henry's time, in Edward's reign, they did appear in Lon- 
don, as refiigees from Grerman persecution. 

In the year 1539, thirty-one persons, fifteen women 
and sixteen men, were banished for opposing infant bap- 
tism. They sought an asylum at Delf in Hollands, but, 
being there prosecuted as anabaptists, they were put to 
death; the men were beheaded and the women were 
drowned. I, therefore, think it is probable they had in 
England associated on common principles. But the first 
distinct intimations of the formation of churches, as 
baptist communions, with which I am acquainted, bring . 
us to subsequent dates ; viz. 1633, 1638, and 1639, under 
the pastorates of a Mr. Lathorp, a Mx. Spilsbuiy, and a 
Mr. Green. 

Henry was succeeded by Edward the Sixth, an ami- 
able prince, who died too soon for the coimtry to know 
what he would have done as an independent man. But 
all will gladly welcome the assurance that he died a happy 
death, and is among those who cast their crowns at the 
feet of Jesus. He was succeeded by her who is called 
in the high protestant phraseology of England, *' Bloody 
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Mary," his own sister. Marjwas a zealot for the churdi 
of Some, and wished to restore the church her fiskther 
had disinherited. I am not sure that Marj was as 
bloody as Henry. She did but employ the royal supre- 
ma/ey which her father and brother had used before her, 
to turn things back into their old channels as she thought 
light. I am quite sure she did not persecute good men 
more than her sister Elizabeth. I belieye she was a 
more amiable woman — a woman less subject to the 
caprices and violences of passion — ^than the woman who 
ifl called ** Olorious Queen Bess." Indeed, if I came to 
compare notes on their history, I should say^ give me 
Maiy a thousand times rather than Elizabeth. 

Queen Mary declared, as she was bound to do in consci- 
ence, that she was of that region, for which she had previ- 
ously shown herself willing to lose a crown and her life ; 
and that *' she would be glad that aU her subjects would 
oharitablyreceive it.' ' But she avowed she had no intention 
''to compel any of her subjects to it, till public order should 
be taken in it by common assent." It is but too pro- 
bable that the royal will was led by priestly assumption 5 
and that the bitterness of revenge was added, by a Bonner 
and a Gardiner, to the ferocious and blood-thirsty pro- 
pensities of the bigot. Personal animosity shrouded 
itself under religious rancour. But Mary waited till 
•the laws of her predecessors were repealed by parlia- 
mentary enactment. 

The history of England is not written concerning the 
truth of political and royal characters of that day. If 
you look into such works as Cartwright's Memoirs, and 
the " Lives of the Puritans," and exaruine the procedure 
of government, you will learn that many were lying in 
prison while Elizabeth reigned — ^holy men, men of un- 
blemished character — not because they desired to 
create a rebellion; not because they proposed to form 
an independent Christian church, which should be its 
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own autHority under Christ, and its own ruler among 
men — ^no, but because thej petitioned ber gracious Ma- 
jesty to take into royal consideration certain things 
which it would be desirable to alter in the observances 
and in the forms of the church of England. This is all 
the length Cartwright went, and he states why they were 
put into prison and continued prisoners. Their repeated 
letters to Lord Burleigh declared that they neyer- 
thought of doing this or that ; all they ventured was to 
supplicate her Majesty that such and such things should 
be reviewed and revised. Therefore were they cast into 
gloomy dungeons, separated from their families, and left 
to lie rotting in the most horrid and confined cells where 
they were imprisoned for conscience sake. 

They acknowledged the church established by her 
^'Highness's laws and authority," with its creed and 
ritual, *^ notwithstanding anything that may need to be 
revised and further reformed*' to be a true, visible 
church of Christ, from the holy communion of which 
by way of schism it is not lawful to depart. To procure 
reformation of anything they desired ** to be redressed 
in the state of our church," they never intended to use 
any other means than only prayer to Almighty God, and 
** most humble suit to your excellent Majesty." To seek 
redress by any violent means, they judged most unlawful 
and damnable by the word of God. They acknowledged 
the Queen's sovereignty and supremacy, next and imme- 
diately under God, over all persons and in all causes, as 
well ecclesiastical as civil, in as large and ample a man- 
ner as was recognized by the High Court of Parliament 
in the statute of recognition and oath of supremacy. 
They admitted, therefore, that her Majesty was invested 
with the whole spiritual power to repress all heresies, 
establish or repeal all canons, alter every point of disci- 
pline ; and ordain and establish any rites or ceremonies 
she pleased ; and sustained the office of supreme governor 
of the church of England. 
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No wonder that while struggling hard to resist copes^ 
and crucifixes, square caps and white vestments, and yet 
8ubscribing''such declarations, they should suffer the dun- 
geon, the rack, and the stake ; and that those in authority 
shoald enforce an act of uniformity which provided, that 
every clergyman refusing to conform in all things to the 
public service, should suffer for the first offence the for- 
feiture of all his spiritual benefices and six months' im- 
prisonment ; for the second offence one year's imprison- 
ment, and be deprived of all spiritual promotion ; and for 
the third offence be doomed to imprisonment for life. 
And that if any person wrote or spoke against the 
prayer-book, or induced any minister to practice non- 
conformity, he should forfeit "for the first offence,, 
one hundred marks; for the second offence, four 
hundred marks; and for the third, all his goods and 
chattels, and suffer imprisonment during life." It was 
farther commanded, that every person inhabiting her 
Majesty's dominions should diligently and faithfully 
resort to his parish church every Sunday, and other days, 
ordained as holy days, upon pain of the eensures of the 
church ; and that every person so offending should for^ 
feit twelve pence, to be levied by the churchwardens by 
way of distress. 

It is most instructive to notice how this royal supre-. 
macy was enforced. In 1565 the ministers of London 
were summoned to appear before commissioners at Lam- 
beth, and were thus addressed by the bishop's chancellor: 
" My masters and the ministers of London, the council's 
pleasure is, that ye keep the unity of apparel like to this 
man (a model renegade) as you see him ; that is, a square 
cap, a scholar's gown priestlike, a tippet, and, in the 
church, a linen surplice ; and inviola];>ly observe the ru- 
bric of the Book of Common Prayer, and the queen's, 
majesty's injunctions, and the Book of Convocation. Ye 
that will presently subscribe, write volo. Those that will 
not subscribe, write nolo. Be. brief; make no words." 
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To some who would speak, his answer was, "peace, 
peace. Apparitor, call the churclies. Masters, answer 
presently, mbpcsna contemptus; and set your names." 
"This was in Elizabeth's time. 

Principle was then germinating in the English mind ; 
symbols were used for the development of thought ; and 
Testments came to signify truths or to test conscience, 
and stimulate to a free and scrupulous exhibition of obe- 
dience to God. 

I cannot concur in the popular admiration expressed 
towards Elizabeth, implied m the phrase " glorious Queen 
Bess." Her conduct to the queen of Scotland alone 
Would aggravate the reputation of Caligula himself. Her 
ta«atmentof the puritans of her reign would sanction the 
policy of Nero. Aye ! if it were possible for our beloved 
monarch queen Victoria to treat those that are the puri- 
tans of to-day, as queen Elizabeth dealt with the puritans 
of her day, I should say that the fate of her throne would 
Bot long be disputed. Queen Elizabeth sought, as she 
thought, to bring into subjection Ireland. Ireland has 
always been England's difficulty. Queen Elizabeth 
thought she would settle the difficulty, not by sending 
Indian meal to the Irish people, but by sending her dra- 
goons, and driving them from the province of Ulster to 
the province of Connaught ; and the words which they 
used in those times were " 5\? Sell or to Connaught!'^ 
The province of Ulster was depopulated, and she at- 
tempted to people it by a more resistless and active per- 
secution of puritans in England ; she sought to entice 
such parties, obnoxious though they were at home, and 
commission them as her political emissaries, in subduing 
and restraining the rebel Irish ; that at the same time 
she might remove from her immediate presence the trou- 
blers that threatened her own court. 
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Elizabeth was succeeded hy a coontiymftn of mine. 
James the Sixth of Scotland became James the First of 
England, as heir to Elizabeth. He had been trained in 
Scotland, with the design he should prove a steady-going 
presbyterian. He had been under the instructions of 
one of the most learned men of his time, George Eu- 
chanan, who exercised a little of the austere discipline of 
pedagogue, even towards his royal pupil, for we find ho 
sometimes used the birch, if not the Scottish " tause ;" the 
prince did not relish it ; but stiQ he was made to read, 
learn, and mark, if not inwardly to digest. A greater 
pedant, and a greater — I was going to use a harsh 
word, concerning a king — a greater pretender never wore 
a crown. There was some readiness about king James — 
some of the benefit of Scotch training after all. His 
tutor did not much care whether he was to be a prince 
or a minor, but he must obey while under discipline ; 
the elders of the church of Scotland were that sort of 
simple old-fashioned people, that they thought a prince 
ought to be obedient as well as a subject, to the laws of 
God ; and James did not like such severity. The eldership 
was too oligarchial, too democratic, too plebeian, too 
people-like altogether, for him to admire. But when he 
came to the sunny south — O what ail tochanting country 
England is to Scotchmen ! — ^he never saw such a beautiful 
scene, though a king, as the high road to England. 
When he came he was not a child, though he was not 
then a wise man. He was feeble and effeminate, as a 
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\ ; yet he was " the rising sim^^ not exactly the morn- 
ing star ; but one in whose light those who were at the 
head of the church were willing to bask ; and the conse- 
quence was that they indulged the humours of James. 
He was welcomed by the bishops. They were lords — 
right reverend lords — and knew how to treat a king. 

Your presbyterian parsons knew nothing about such 
exalted engagements. " Oh," he said, '^ no bishop no king 
— ^no king in Scotland at all. Here kings can live and 
reign." He found his most indulgent friends from among 
those that held prelatic power, wore the lawn, and oc- 
cupied the bench. James I. used to avow it as his 
creed, and adopted the motto "No bishop, no king." 
His purpose was to bring Scotland, as well as Eng- 
land, into subjection to episcopal authority. He was, 
of course, relieved from trammels by its discipline; 
but he knew not what his country would suffer, 
under the domination of what the people afberwards 
called " Black Prelacy." James I. may be said to have 
sown the dragon's teeth, which grew up into an army to 
destroy his son Charles, and to distract the country in all 
its civil and political relations. His parasites told him 
he was a second Solomon, and he was such a Solomon 
as to believe them. They assured him his most illus- 
trious predecessor had been an occidental star, and 
that they had been sitting under her declining rays, 
waiting till he, the sun, should rise and shine. He 
literally credited their fulsome flattery, and thought there 
could not be any light that he did not diffuse. There 
could not be a clerical conference at Whitehall, nor a 
question of theology discussed, nor a translation ordered 
to be made of the scriptures, without James's royal 
opinion being asked upon the subject. And I am almost 
afraid we are guilty of hypocrisy in circulating thb pane- 
gyrical sort of dedication to the second Solomon which 
accompanies our Bibles. I do not think it ought to be 
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there at alL It is not hy the breatli of kings that we* 
have our Bible. It is not subject to the pleasure of a 
monarcb that we should circulate or translate the scrip- 
tures. And whether that monarch be a Solomon or a 
Solon, a James, an Elizabeth, or a Mary, I hold that the 
right of the people is to take the word of God for them- 
selves, and follow it according to the dictates of their 
ooQSciences. 

The early Puritans were not allowed, good men as they 
were, to take possession of rich benefices ; and I do not 
think there was one of them a favourite bishop. Indeed, 
if any one of them had applied, even to be a parish rector, 
in a populous city, he would have been refused. They were 
men who could not conform to certain rites, but still they 
did not go the length of setting up a system of their own. 
They wanted the magistrate to improve the system ; they 
had not gone far enough. Their business was to improve 
it themselves ; their business was to say, " Come, I will 
have a system of my own, according to the word of God; 
and if I should suffer for it, let me suffer — ^religion is 
worth suffering for ; and life is the reward of suffering." 
But they contended that the monarch should improve 
the church. Why, the monarch has no more to do with 
the church than with your family; he has nothing more 
to do with your religion than he has with your trade ; 
that is a matter for every man's conscience. He might 
just as well tell you, you should not be a husband or a wife, 
a philosopher or a scholar, a wool comber, or a cotton 
spinner, as that you should not be an Independent, a 
Baptist, a "Wesleyan, an Episcopalian, or, in short, any- 
thing else. They, however, inasmuch as they could not 
obtain benefices in the church, thought they might con- 
tinue quietly in her commimion, and wait for a better 
time. They did not long postpone the controversy. 
. In the reign of Elizabeth and James the Eirst, the pu- 
ritans increased : though Elizabeth exiled them, or burnt. 
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them, or put them to death in one way or another. The 
exiles in her time were many of them of the presbyterian 
persuasion, and betook themselves to Leyden, to various 
parts of Holland ; to Switzerland, at Geneva, and BasiL 
They received much improvement, and acquired discrimi- 
nating habits from their occasional instructions, and th& 
experience they gaiaed in their places of exile. Others did 
not leave the country, but took their position in sheltered 
localities on the coast ; as it were among the eagles' cliffs, 
from which they could see and signal the ships or boats 
to which they might betake themselves in time of danger. 
Suffolk and Norfolk, and the seaboard reaching towards 
Northumberland, contained a large number of the origi- 
nal puritan ministers of England. Their churches, then 
and there settled, continue the memorials and monu- 
ments of the good men that laboured and suffered at that 
time. 

James the First was a great oppressor of the puritans : 
but he suggested, rather than decreed, that they should 
emigrate into the province which queen Elizabeth wished 
to have peopled and colonised. He tempted them to go 
into exile, and drew up a plan of colonisation for the 
province of Ulster in Ireland ; many puritans of Eng- 
land, and presbyterians of Scotland, were induced to take 
possession of various parts of the province of Ulster. It 
was not that he wanted to give them liberty of con- 
science ; but he found he could not prevent them taking 
a certain degree of it ; and thought they had better exercise 
it at a distance. Theyliked liberty of conscience anywhere ; 
but oh ! they would have desired it in their native land 
rather ; and although some of them were induced to ac- 
cept property in the colonies of Ireland, many of them 
longed for their fathers* homes, and the associations of 
kindred in England; and hoped they would return 
again with a little more power, and should yet be able to 
secure liberty of conscience. 
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Some neither went into exile, nor occupied pl&cea in 
the ministry. Who were they ? They became qnietiy 
the secular teachers of the people. Some of them occu- 
pied the professor's chair. Some became popular in- 
structors. Some, and a good many, became domestic 
tutors in noblemen's and gentlemen's families ; and they 
were not always required to conform in every thing, in 
these private associations, seminaries or occupations, to the 
outward rubric or formularies of the church ; especially 
the objectionable parts. But they felt themselves ex- 
cluded from the preferments of the church. An in- 
justice was inflicted on them, while they were compelled 
to abstain from things they thought right, and they felt 
and naturally resented the stigmas. What plan did they 
follow? They did not teach the child A, B, C, only. 
They did not teach their pupil merely that two and two 
make four. They did not only impart to the youth 
under their charge the first principles of the elements of 
Euclid, nor yet confine their representations to the his- 
tories written by monks, and the legends and supersti- 
tions of the dark ages. But they taught " the young 
idea how to shoot." They expanded the minds of their 
pupils. They took the exempli grcdia, the illustration of 
their own case, and showed how men were suffering 
under oppression, and priestcraft; encroaching prerogative 
and domination— the domination of the church — because 
they were not allowed to think for themselves. This is 
one of the most interesting and instructive facts in con- 
nection with the times. These Puritans, when they 
could not occupy, because of royal despotism, because of 
priestly authority, places of trust in the church, betook 
themselves to literary employments. They were the 
companions of young noblemen. They were the pro- 
fessors of the universities. Quietly they pursued their 
literary engagements, without interfering with what 
seemed to be the rites of the church. But were they 
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idle ? Did their consciencea suffer them to be idle ? 
They were mining and undermining — they were sapping 
the foundations of the system under which they them- 
selves were suffering — they were laying the long train of 
thought, of reasoning, of independence of mind, which 
ultimately blew up the whole battlements of despotism, 
and cleared the ditch and the fosse for a highway for 
liberty's triumphal entrance. Before the royal oppressor 
— ^the mistaken ruler; — ^before the dark, and besotted, 
and superstitious priesthood were aware, the mine ex- 
ploded, the walls were blown up, the citadel was taken, 
and the proclamation went forth to the children of 
men that they were free to think for themselves accord- 
ing to the truth. 

Our puritan forefathers, in their earliest struggles and 
Bufferings, were not matured philosophers or perfect poli- 
ticians. Their consciences were first, perhaps, offended by 
the mint and cwmmin of priestly imposition and royal 
prerogative. But they were soon taught to discriminate 
the weightier matters of sacerdotal domination and 
monarchical usurpation. The sarcasm of a taunting 
adversary may have the appearance of fitness in relation 
to some disputes. Hume, with the sneer of malignity, 
remarks, " some men of the greatest parts and most ex- 
tensive knowledge that the nation at this time produced, 
could not enjoy any peace of mind, "because obliged to hear 
prayers offered up to the Divinity by a priest covered 
with a white linen vestment." Nevertheless he con- 
fesses '* the prevalence of the principles of civil liberty 
was essential to their party." They felt the necessity of 
liberty for minor matters, and soon perceived its value 
in application to greater things ; to establish it in attain- 
ing the less important, rendered its denial impossible in 
things vitally affecting religion and the state. At first 
some attempted to secure conformity by deputy — holding 
the living ; while a more complying vicar administered 
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erdinances in t^eirroom. But^;radiiall7a bolder courage 
and more decision were acquired. A Nash, a Drewet, 
and others, like Cartwnght, were ehut up in London 
prisons, and the less honoured were doomed to «ilence, 
forbidden to assemble in priTate, to mourn oyer either 
their own or the nation's sins, by the penalties of incuv 
eeration. This droTe the more exasperated to controTCT- 
sial disputation and p<demical strife: rhymes, ballads, 
letters, and books began to multiply, and the yiolence of 
the dominant party only drove the sufferers to more 
desperate expedients. Larger and more ejcpansive prin- 
ciples were cherished and exercised; instead of submission, 
supplication to men, and flattering titles to oppressors. 

Multitudes were led to separation, and to denounce the 
established system, its ministers, derotions and cere- 
monies, as unchristian and injurious. A few Baptist 
churches had been £6rmed,anda few Independent churches 
sprung into being at this time. A very few indeed; 
and the leaders of them were not men of much popular 
and political influence; but one among them called 
Bobert Brown, took a conspicuous part in the agitation ; 
and his name gave denomination to a portion of the puri- 
tans, hence called JSrownisU. His adherents were not 
the only or earliest Congregational Independents in 
England. But such were the men that thought they 
should take the Bible only as their guide, and should 
follow out religious opinion as they traced it in inspired 
record; that every congregation should have its own 
government ; that they should adopt that form of worship 
which they found recognised in the scriptures ; that 
they all should be amenable only to God ; and that their 
communion with one another should be that of brotherly 
love and of Christian fellowship. These were a few, and 
a very few indeed, of the Puritans — ^the Puritans that 
were the most learned — ^and you will find some of them 
very learned. The infidel may sneer at them — ^read 
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Hume's History of England, and you would suppose 
the puritans of England were a set of the greatest enthu-. 
siasts and the blindest bigots, and the most irisionary 
fanatics! Eead Hume; under his authority you will 
suppose they neither had philosophy, nor religion, nor 
literature. But read their own writings, and you will 
find that they wer« men of whom England may be proud 
even at this day ; who were nobles by the right of an 
early creation ; who w«pe priests by the imposition of the 
Almighty's hand ; and who were heirs of glory by the 
title which Ohrist himself alone bestows. The puritan* 
of England! You must not study their character in 
Hume ; no, nor must you study liberty of conscience in 
Hume. If you want to study falsehood, go to Hume.; 
if you want to study plausible. pretension, -under the 
guise of philosophical history, go to Hume ; if you 
want to study despotism, clothed in the best English 
ttiat ever it wpre, go to Hume ; if you want to see 
what the sophist and the infidel will say on behalf of 
the oppressor, and against the voppressed, study the 
pages of Hume ; but do not go to him to find the true, 
eharacter and history x)f these men.! 

I believe that had Elizabeth, or James the First 
been allowed to continue on the throne of these realms,, 
during the first half sof the seventeenth century, the 
policy they pursued would have rdriven the wisest men 
mad; and so incorporated the people together in a 
confederacy of reason against eppression, that there 
would have been even a worse rebellion than that 
which took place under Charles the First, 

We desire to do honest justice to the great men who 
wiginated, organized, and controlled the issues of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines. Strange, yet it is 
true, that the traducers who have enjoyed the highest 
reputation as authorities, in judging and reporting of 
these men, were bom and nurtured in " the days of ser-r 
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yitude witliout loyalty, and Bensualiiy without love ; of 
dwarfish talent and gigantic vice ; the golden age of the 
coward, the bigot, and the slave, when the court and the 
aristocracy, under whose patronage their scurrility fiou- 
rished, enjoyed the paradise of cold hearts and narrow 
minds, the caresses of hariots, and the jests of buffoons, 
where the principles of liberty were the scoff of every 
grinning courtier, and the anathema maranatha of every 
fawning dean." It is needful that the voice of history 
should be heard in other society, and the impressions 
of ingenuous minds should be derived from represen- 
tations more truthful than the libel or the caricature. 
The derisive invective, or the licentious stage ; the satir- 
ist or the minister of the drama, might seek to give 
piquancy and point to their scene by a dress osten- 
tatiously uncouth rather than severely simple; by an 
aspect morose and sour rather than sober and reflective ; 
a posture stiff and pedantic rather than austere and 
solemn ; and utter the ribald jest at the nasal twang of 
the conventicle, the tedious grace, the Hebrew name, 
and the scripture phrase ; rather than express a sympathy 
in their devotions, and speak of the fervour of their 
prayers, or the scriptural simplicity and eloquence of 
their congregational worship or domestic devotions. 

The stalwart sons of liberty were giants in those 
days, fitted to mould the destinies of the world ; they 
took precedence of their times, and antedated the history 
of liberty by several centuries. They broadcast among 
all the nations the seeds of liberty, civil and religious 5 
and hedged round the plantatiotis of freedom by the 
principles of mutual right, popular suffrage, administra- 
tive iresponsibility, Hxid the sovereignty of the people ; as 
daiming for aU religion exemption from magisterial con- 
trol, and bringing it within the prescriptive rights of 
Hitf alone who is King of kings, and whose bioht it is 
th|u to reign. The wild woods of America heard and 
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welcomed the heralds of this great truth, and opening 
their bosoms to its exiles, who sought their shores for 
refuge, gave them a home, and ultimately a dominion 
which extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and now 
travels in the greatness of its strengh from Newfound- 
land to California. The persecutors and tyrants who op- 
pressed and were consimiing the Waldenses in the Val- 
leys of Piedmont heard and trembled at the frank avowal 
of sympathy and feUow-suffering made in the name of 
religious liberty by the men who were its champions 
and first apostles. In such case, though the power was 
dreaded, yet the pen was wielded rather than the stoord; 
and the eloquent truth of liberty as expounded or sung 
by Cromwell's secretary stayed the sanguinary carnage 
df the Spanish bigots. 

It is a mistake to say " they Were not liien of letters ;" 
that' they coidd riot d^end themselveiB, oi?ihat they ever 
evinced any " contempt for human learning.** We cannot 
admit the reproach against an Owen, a Howe, a Baxter, a 
Milton, or a Mftrvel. They might, indeed, have failed to 
cultivate the lofty and pompous eloquence which distin- 
guished the hollow hypocrisy of Charles the First, and 
they might loathe and deprecate the easy good breeding 
in which the harlot court of Charles the Second paraded 
its vices. But their treasure was not concealed in a 
leaden chest ; as witness Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson's Me- 
moirs, Andrew Marvell's Behearsal Transposed, and 
Milton's prose writings, or his * Paradise Lost.' The 
men who roused England to resistance, who directed 
their measures through a long series of eventftd years, 
who formed, out of the most impromising materials, the 
most martial army Europe had ever seen ; who trampled 
down church, king, and aristocracy, because they resisted 
or waged a war of extermination ; who, in the short in- 
tervals of domestic sedition and rebellion — formed and 
plotted by the monarchies of Europe — ^made the name of 
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England terrible to every nation on tke face of the 
earth, — ^were no vulgar fanatics. To civil and military 
affairs tbey brought a coolness of judgment and an im- 
mutability of purpose whicb were the effects rather than 
the pretensions of religious zeal. The intensity of this 
feeling made them tranquil on every other matter. This 
one overpowering sentiment subjected to itself pily and 
revenge, ambition «nd fear. Eeligion was all ! Far it, 
death had lost its terrors, and pleasure its <;liarms4 
Their smiles, their tears, their raptures, and their sor- 
lows, were not in relation to the things of this world. 
Their minds, cleared from every vulgar passion and pre- 
judice, had been •raised by their generous enthusiasm 
above the influence of danger and corruption. 

The compound character of 1;he Puritan has been 
exaggerated, though with a colour of truth, when, by .an 
eloquent antithesis it is said, he dared to set his foot or 
the scaffold of his king, yet prostrated himself before his 
Maker in the dust. Amid his self-abasement, his peni- 
tence, and grateful fervour, he sustained a lofty bearing : 
calm, inflexible, and sagacious. In his devotional retire- 
ment his prayers were mingled with groans and tears ; 
in his meditations, if he heard not, yet had he oom- 
munion with the songs of seraphs and the Ijres of an- 
gels ; and, by the eye -of faith, he caught a vision of the 
land which was very for off, and beheld the eternal King 
in his beauty. It was no reproach to Fleetwood that he 
should cry in the bitterness of his soul because he thought, 
for a sedson, that Grod had hid his face from him. But 
it is a distortion to represent the generous Vane as 
thinking himsdf entrusted with the sceptre of the mil- 
lennial year.* 

* Thoughts and even expressions have Tjeen suggested hy an elo- 
quent article in the Edinburgh Review^ of which the following is a 
quotation : — 

'* The Puritans were men -v^ose minds had derived a peculiar 
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If ever a dominant party arose among men wha, unin- 
spired, might be presumed qualified, these were the men 
to consolidate religious empire, to determine a- national 
reHgibn, and establish a church with creed and formularies 
for the people. It is not wonderful that among them 
were millenarians contending for the recognition of a 
fifth monarchy; for the secular establishment of the 
kingdbm of Mfessiah; or for banding together all the 
nation in solemn league and covenant as the sworn sub* 
jects of the Lord Jesus Christ. They had been nursed 
in the thoughts of doing battle for their religion, for their 
altars, and "their hearths set free ;" they had- gone forth 
to war carrying their Bible in one hand and their- broad- 
sword in the other. Their camp was a sanctuary, their bat- 
talions companies of the saints, and their officers thought 

character from the daily contemplation of superior beings and eternal 
interests. N6t content with acknowledging in general terms an over* 
mling Providence, they habitually ascribed every event to the will of 
the Great Being for whose power nothing was too vast, for whose in* 
spection nothing was toa minute* To know him, to serve him, to 
enjoy him, was, with them« the great end of existence. They rejected, 
with contempt the ceremonious homage which other sects substituted 
for the pure worship of the soul. Instead, of catching occasional 
glimpses of the Deity through an obscuring veil, they aspired to gaze 
full on the intolerable brightness and to commune with him face to 
face. 

** Hence originated their contempt for terrestrial distinctions. Tho 
difference between the greatest and meanest of mankind seemed to 
vanish when compared with the boundless interval which separated 
the whole race from Him on whom their own eyes were constantly 
fixed. They recognized no title to superiority bat His- faivour, and 
confident of that favour, they despised all the accomplishments and all 
the dignities of the world. If they, were unacquainted with the works of 
philosophers and poets, they were deeply read in the oracles of God. 
If their names were not found in the register of heralds, they felt as* 
sored that they were recorded in the Book of Life. If their steps were 
not accompanied by a splendid train of menials, legions of ministering 
angels had charge over them. Their palaces were houses not mad» 
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it no disparagement to be the pastors of their troop, the 
spiritual advisers and comforters of their armed subordi- 
nates, whom thej accounted their brethren in the Lord, 
and admitted as fellow heirs to the communion of be- 
lievers. Their watchword was " For Gk)d and his church ;" 
their war-shout " The sword of the Lord and of Gideon ;" 
and their song of victory " Non nobis, domine,*^ "When the 
spoil was divided, it was consecrated to the service of 
religion, aud the power acquired was deemed a sacred 
trust deposited, for which the possessor was responsible 
to the King of kings. Fairfax and Manchester fought 
and prayed for Presbytery and the covenant ; Lockhart 
and Whitelock, ambassadors, carried with them into 
other lands the insignia of the conventicle and the 
formulffi of puritan worship. Blake ploughed the main, 
carrying the flag of England in triumph over every sea, 
as the admiral of Cromwell, and the guardian of England. 
Sir Matthew Hale searched for precedents, took the En- 

with hands } their diadems crowns of glory which should never fade 
away! On the rich and the eloquent, on nobles and priests, they 
looked down with contempt ; for they esteemed themselves rich in a 
more precious treasure, and eloquent in a more sublime language, 
nobles by the right of an earlier creation, and priests by the imposition 
of a mightier hand. The very meanest of them was a being to whose 
fiite a mysterious and terrible importance belonged, on whose slightest 
action the spirits of light and darkness looked with anxious interest, 
who had been destined, before heaven and earth were created, to enjoy 
a felicity which should continue when heaven and earth should have 
passed away. Events, which shortsighted politicians ascribed to earthly 
causes, had been ordained on his account. For .his sake empires had 
risen, and flourished, and decayed. For his sake the Almighty had 
proclaimed his will by the pen of the evangelist and the harp of the 
prophet. He had been wrested, by no common deliverer, from the 
grasp of no common foe. He had been ransomed by the sweat of no 
vulgar agony, by the blood of no earthly sacrifice. It was for him that 
the sun had been darkened, that the rocks had been rent, that the dead 
had arisen, that all nature had shuddered at the sufferings of her ex- 
piring Godl" 
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gagements, and presided at tlie Common Fleas for the 
administration of justice. The lord lieutenant of Ireland 
and the goyemor of Dublin severally communed as pri- 
vate members of an independent and baptist cburcb, 
while a Baxter and a Peters, an Owen and a Howe, per- 
formed the duties of chaplains to the forces, preachers to 
the houses of parliament, and were numbered among the 
virtuous and the wise with whom Cromwell surrounded 
himself. 

I have sometimes thought that liberty of conscience, 
in the minds of a certain class, sustains the same rela- 
tion as did orthodoxy in the mind of the learned divine 
who was asked by one of the Georges, not then very well 
acquainted with the English language, having recently 
come from Hanover, what orthodoxy was : " Please your 
majesty," said his ecclesiastical instructor, " orthodoxy is 
your majesty's doxy, and heterodoxy is another man's 
doxy." Many like liberty of conscience provided it be 
their own doocy — that they have it to themselves ; but 
they are exceedingly scrupulous about allowing a little of 
the same liberty to others. Now, while I presume on 
the position I occupy to set forth the bearing of the 
history, or incidents in the history, of liberty of con- 
science in my view, I do it wishing to bring all to my 
views of the question, of course, wishing you to think as 
I think. But if you should not concur with me, I have 
no right to quarrel with you ; and I hope, though you 
may differ from me, you will not be offended. 

James I., as King of England, was desirous, no doubt, 
of closing his reign in peace ; for he loved peace. I do 
not know if he was exactly a member of the Peace So- 
ciety, but few kings ever liked war so little. He was 
more anxious, however, to consolidate the Stuart dynasty 
than to establish the prosperity of his people ; and yet I 
fear, from his idea of king-craft, and his expectation of 
perpetuating the title of his royal family to the throne of 
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England, he wbs guilty of doing things which frustrated 
rather than promoted the object he- had desired. I am 
not sure but he was guilty of seeking a sort of Mont- 
pensier marriage for his family, and arrived at something 
like tlie same conclusion as Louis Philippe has reached. 
Charles I. succeeded to the throne of Britain with all 
the prepossessions and predilections his father had culti- 
rated and his father's ministers had largely encouraged. 
If James thought king and bishop constituted the twia 
principle of good government, Charles I. seemed to think 
the divine right of kingship was a better manifestati(»i 
and type of the same principle, and more united, or of 
more unique character than the other. Hence it has 
been said he held the divine right of kings; as some 
modern authors have parodied the sentiment, — ^**the 
divine right of kings to govern wrong." He sought to 
rule the nation not because he was the servant of the 
people, but because he was their master — not because he 
was set up to be the chief magistrate, but because here^ 
ditarily he had succeeded to the royal prerogative of re- 
presenting divinity among the people. Whatever the 
king pleased to do, Charles I; thought was right, and 
the people were sacredly bound to do whatever the king 
prescribed as their duty. That was- Charles's opinion. I 
have seen, what I believe, the testimony of one of the 
best Puritans that ever lived, concerning Charles I., and 
it was that "Charles I. was not in the habit of taking Grod'a 
name in vain." I mention this to the credit of the man; 
but there never was a more pompous, sanctimonious 
hypocrite that sat upon a throne, and wore a crown, 
than Charles the First — there never was a man more 
ready to use the sacrilege of an oath, to cover the 
infamy of an assassin, than Charles the Eirst. Trace 
his acts as they are recorded in his own writings, 
and you find him taking men to his bosom and Idss^ 
ing them on the cheeky while he was writing to hi^ 
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emissaries to prepare that sword that was to stab them, 
or to lay the mine that was to spring them up. 

G-o to Hume, that admired historian — ^admired in certain 
quarters — go to Hume, he will tell you what a saint and 
a martyr was this divine king. Now I come to show you 
what he did. When he convened parliament, it was not 
that he might receive advice fipom the senators of the 
land, or walk in the counsels of wisdom such as legis- 
lators with the advisers of the crown might dictate, but 
that he might rule the people according to his own 
pleasure. He summoned parliament to grant him sub- 
sidies rather than to consider and improve the laws of 
the empire. When his first parliament was assembled, 
he made application for a mbsidy. The senators inti- 
mated they were most loyal ; they loved his majesty, and 
sought the welfare of his dynasty ; they would grant two 
subsidies, and the duties of poundage and tonnage 
limited for a year ; but that there were certain parties 
obnoxious to the laws whom they wished discountenanced, 
and some things called the grievances of the people, 
which they wished might be redressed. Charles replied 
in substance, " Well, if you will grant the subsidies, I will 
consider the grievances ;** and they thought the roya 
word as good as the royal oath. They granted the 
subsidies, and Charles dismissed them that they might re- 
turn home. He forgot the promise to redress their 
grievances. 

A second parliament was convened, and they appointed 
a committee to report on the state of religion, which was 
not so easily disposed of: they censured several uncon- 
stitutional measures, and thought that to secure the re- 
dress of grievances, it would suffice to vote " three sub- 
sidies and three-fifteenths," or £300,000 ; but they were 
told they must forthwith vote a larger sum without the 
degrading appendage of any condition, or " ere long it 
would be worse for themselves.'* They had in momentary 

B 
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acquiescence brouglit in a bill for £400,000, but before 
it passed, they found a pretext to suspend its progress 
till the house was dissolved by the wrathful king, who 
would defer his displeasure •* not for a minute." Under 
the guidance of rash and infatuated councillors, his ma- 
jesty proposed to maintain his dignity and expenditure 
by forced loans, illegal exactions, and new arrangements 
for crown lands and revenues. Charles attempted first 
to terrify and then hoped to cajole a third parliament. Of 
his royal clemency he admonished, for he would threaten 
none but his equals ; he said, " I have called you together, 
judging a parliament to be the ancient, speediest, and 
best way to give such supply as to secure ourselves, and 
save our friends from imminent ruin. Every man must now 
do, according to his conscience ; wherefore if you, which 
God forbid, should not do your duties, in contributing 
what this state at this time needs, I must, in discharge 
of my conscience, use those other means which God hath 
put into mine hands," etc. In answer to this, the boldest 
utterances, mingled with a cautious wisdom, made the 
house resound with complaiats of grievances ; and the 
memorable Petition of Eight was adopted, imploring 'Hhat 
no man hereafter be compelled to make or yield any gift, 
loan, benevolence, tax, or such like charge, without com- 
mon consent by act of parliament; and that none be 
called to make answer or take such oath, or to give at- 
tendance, or be confined, or otherwise molested or dis- 
quieted concerning the same, or for refrisal thereof; and 
that no free man in any such manner as is before men- 
tioned, be imprisoned or detained." After mean and 
cowardly evasion, the monarch appeared to consent, and 
added, " Now I have performed my part ; if this parlia- 
ment have not a happy conclusion, the sin is yours." 

With a contemptible and odious dishonesty, the 
sovereign attempted to elude his own concessions, and to 
conceal his treachery by misprinting the petition and his 
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reply. When detected, he pretended to retrace his steps ; 
trying to secure the confidence of parliament till the duties 
of revenue were again voted by the commons. * Nothing 
was farther from his mind than any contravention of the 
great principle sought and acknowledged in the petition of 
right.' But this was the baseness of hypocrisy. The 
subsidy was voted in its parliamentary steps, and the re- 
dress of grievances was left with the senate. All money 
bills pass rapidly through the House of Lords ; the sub- 
sidy was settled sooner than the grievances. The houses 
were dismissed again without compliance by the king with 
the patriotic wishes of the senate. The Commons of Eng- 
land in 1628, were not men who would fawn upon the op- 
pressor, cringe before a despot, or render themselves the 
subservient instruments of an irresponsible Star Chamber, 
or an encroaching privy council. They were ready to 
brave the terrors of imprisonment and death, rather than 
surrender the liberties of the nation. In this parliament 
we find the Seldens, the Hollises, the Sir John Elliots, 
the Pyms, the Hampdens, and Oliver Cromwell, then a 
young man. 

Charles thought he should continue henceforth to go- 
vern the country without a parliament ; and for eleven 
years he proceeded to rule, refusing to take advice of the 
knights of shires or the burgesses of boroughs. He found, 
however, that it was needful, if he 'could not procure sub- 
sidies, that he should have other resources — that the 
ways and means should be provided ; and he was advised 
to resort to the royal prerogative to secure this desi- 
deratum. 

A parasitical and renegade lawyer, Noy, had dis- 
covered, among the neglected records of the Tower, 
copies of certain writs which had been issued to counties 
contaimng sea-ports, requiring them, by local taxation, 
to contribute a sum sufficient to supply a specific number 
of vessels for the defence of the kingdom. This was called 
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ship-money — ^a tax distinct from poundage and tonnage ; 
and such writs, in the king's name, were sent forth with 
some success. By this imposition £200,000 were levied. 
The royal councillors reasoned, in defence of their policy, 
that, " Since it is lawful for the king to impose a tax toward 
the equipment of the navy, it must be equally so for the 
levy of an army ; and the same reason which authorises 
him to levy an army to resist, will authorise him ta carry 
that army abroad. What is law in England, is law also 
in Scotland and Ireland." To enforce these exactions^ 
officers, in the king's name, entered the dwellings, ware- 
houses, and vaults of the subject by authoritative force, 
in search of property which they might consider liable ta 
tribute ; and to distrain the goods of such as they de- 
nominated defaulters. Bichard Chambers resisted, and- 
as a London merchant, dared to appeal to law, and to* 
assert before the Star Chamber, that "the traders of 
Turkey were not more screwed up than the merchants of 
England." Such temerity received as its penalty the 
sentence that he should be fined £2,000, and be im- 
prisoned till he had made submission before the council^ 
the Star Chamber, and at the Exchange. He was not 
subdued, but remained a prisoner more than twelve yearsy 
and came out a ruined victim of tyranny. Chambers waa 
not the only recusant, though he has not been as much 
renowned as others, and his wrongs remained uncom- 
pensated. 

The rulers rashly intended to proceed by such means 
to realize a revenue sufficient for the maintenance and 
dignity of the crown, and for the support of the army, as 
far as it was then embodied. You all remember the his- 
tory of John Hampden, one of the greatest and purest 
patriots that ever lived. And what made him great ? 
His virtues truly were transcendant. Modest in all his 
character, and benevolent in all his objects, he was a 
Christian and an honourable man. He, however, refused 
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to pay the tax imposed by the king's authority, and when 
his re^sal was made known, the remonstrance was ad- 
dressed to him, " Will you shake the authority of the 
crown, and bring into contempt the word of the sovereign, 
by refusing to pay this tax ?'* To this argument his re- 
ply was, "Let the crown decree justice, and rule in 
righteousness, and no one can bring it into contempt!" 
" But, sir, why should you object to this measure ?'* His 
answer was isignificant. " It is the constitutional prin- 
ciple of England, that an Englishman shall be only taxed 
by his own- consent in parliament, or that of his repre- 
sentatives, and the king's answer to the petition of right 
promised this." "But why, sir, contend about such a 
trifle ? It is only twenty 'shilHngs." " Twenty ehillings,** 
said John Hampden, " will serve as much to embody a 
principle as £20,000. I will not pay." You all know 
the issue- of the contest. It became a legal question to 
be determined by the judges and barons of the Exchequer. 
Hampden employed the most eminent lawyers of the 
day, who dared to undertake his cause ; and sometimes 
you will find lawyers who dare do any thing. But these 
lawyers dared to do all that became patriotic Englishmen. 
They contended the principle in the Court of Exchequer : 
and as a consequence of this controversy with the crown 
lawyers, a long and interesting pleading of eleven days 
ensued. But judges and juries were not then so virtuous 
as they ought always to be, and as we have reason to say 
they now axe. A decision was given by seven against 
five of the judges, contrary to the principle of the English 
constitution, and John Hampden was sentenced three 
months after the trial to pay the tax. He subsequently 
returned a victor to his own county ; and you will re- 
member that he was met by two thousand men of his 
own shire, mounted on the best English steeds, and 
clothed in the best English broadcloth of the day, that 
they might welcome Hampden as the triumphant and 
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beloved patriot. It was the county of Buckingbam that 
did BO, and the county of Bucks was more distinguished 
for its enlightened yeomen then than it has almost ever 
been since. Its modem celebrity is deriyed from other 
predilections. 

I mention this circumstance just to illustrate that wheit 
religious liberty and the liberty of conscience were, as I 
shall immediately show, disregarded, or trampled upon 
by the ruling powers, political and civil liberty, — ^the 
liberty of property and of the person, — ^was also trampled 
upon by the statesmen that held office in the country. 
Hampden was not only a virtuous, but a wealthy man, 
and he was nearly related to Oliver Cromwell. Crom- 
well and Hampden, and many other of the patriots of 
the day, had chartered vessels that they might sail to 
some foreign land, where they should enjoy liberty of con- 
science. Eight vessels, lying in the Thames for Ame- 
rica, were prevented even from sailing, by an order of 
the council: and the refugees from persecution were 
refused the privilege of making themselves exiles. But the^ 
royal mandate that forbid their voluntary banishment was 
the means of retaining forthe service of their country those 
patriots and statesmen. Hume inquires, by an insinuation, 
intended to disparage these men of the commonwealth : 
" Can any one doubt that the ensuing quarrel was almost 
entirely theological,not political? What might be expected 
of the populace, when such was the character of the most 
enlightened leaders P" I gladly accept the alternative, 
and will now proceed to the consequent conflict. Many 
others fled abroad by stealth, some into the caQtons of 
Switzerland, some into France, some into Holland. Those 
who went to Switzerland mostly identified themselves 
with the presbyterian form of church government ; those 
who, for a season, took up their residence in the Low 
Countries, were associated together as small commxmities 
of iadependents ; and, at the time that the collision be^ 
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tween the Long Parliament and Charles the First 
occurred, these exiles for conscience' sake returned to 
their native laAd, bringing back with them the endeared 
associations of the religious liberty which they had en- 
joyed as exiles, and longing to enjoy that liberty in their 
own country. I need hardly draw the distinction, here, be- 
tween the puritans and the nonconformists. The puritans 
existed, as religious individuals, before the Act of Uni- 
formity was passed ; the nonconformists were those who 
refused to conform to the Act of Uniformity as passed in 
1662. Thus, historically, they are diverse ; but while, in 
numerous instances, the puritans were presbyterians in 
their ideas of church government, there were also, if not 
congregations, yet many ministers and individuala that 
held the sentiments common to independents and bap- 
tists. The circumstances of the times of Charles the 
First have never been sufficiently studied, either in our 
schools or our academical halls. Our histories have too 
much repeated the cuckoo note of former authorities, and 
given currency to the misrepresentations of such men as 
Hume, and his copyist Goldsmith. The oonsequBncehas 
been, the young people rising up, even from the most 
enlarged and academical institutions, have had to imleam 
— ^if they ever learned the truth at all — have had to un- 
learn much of that which was imbibed by them in the 
process of scholastic discipline. Our lot has fallen in 
Jiappier times. 
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SECTION V. 

laud'b poliot akd ceueltibs. 

Chableb the Fibbt Had succeeded to the practices as. 
well as policy of his father, in governing the country by 
favourites rather than qualified statesmen. He raised to 
the highest places of power two who have become, the more 
they are known, and the more the truth is told concern- 
ing them, increasingly odious, as historical characters, in 
the opinion of Englishmen. I mean Sir Thomas Went- 
worth (the lion of the north) and Dr. Laud, ultimately 
archbishop of Canterbiury. The lion of the north began 
his course, as a great patriot, a loud professor of liberal 
principles, and an advocate of the people's rights. But 
you will always find that men who start on their career 
of political ambition with such a character, and finally be- 
come renegades to their principles, are of all despots the 
most arbitrary and furious in their zeal against liberty. 
Earl Strafibrd rose to be the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and might be called the right arm of strength and policy 
to Charles the First. No doubt he sought to enlist the 
Irish force to accomplish the royal pleasure in England. 
Laud rose from the humblest sphere of life. It was no 
discredit to him though he were a publican's, a brewer's, 
or a butcher's son ; if by the honest application of talent 
it could be shown he had risen to the loftiest pinnacle of 
fame, and the most exalted station in society. It is the 
proud boast of England that an Englishman, if he be but 
virtuous and patriotic, and is placed in circumstances fa- 
vourable for the adventure, may rise to any of the most ex- 
alted positions of an English subject. Laud, however^ did 
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aot merely rise, but he forgot the ladder on the steps of 
•which he had mounted ; he was not merely lifted up, but 
he forgot Joseph, who interpreted for him his dream ; he 
did not merely aspire and attain the proud reward of his 
ambition, but he hated the rock whence he was hewn, 
and the hole of the pit whence he was digged ; and he 
deserved to be turned back into it again. Laud was the 
left hand of Charles the First's policy ; and no left hand 
could be more unpropitious or sinister in its operations 
than was Laud in his politics. 

By means of these two men did Charles the First govern 
England, and not by his houses of parliament, higher 
or lower. And the one, as I have observed, employed 
timself in the exercise of power ; the other, I may say, 
in the exercise of superstition. I do believe that what 
you call, in these days, Puseyism, is an old thing. It is 
as old as Laud himself, at all events. He could cross 
himself, bow to the east ; he could recognise crosses, and 
images, and candlesticks, and burning tapers, in the 
places of worship which he visited or consecrated, as 
much as any modem neophyte of Eomanism. And more, 
he would not suffer others to occupy the places of pastor 
or teacher, unless they bowed to his crucifix, and wore 
his fool's cap. The consequence was, that a spirit of 
grievous — I was going to say — insubordination, but of 
disaffection, prevailed thraughout the land. There was 
evident, on Laud's part, a design to enforce the rubric 
and liturgical services, with the prelatic offices of the 
church, on Scotland as well as England : and Charles the 
Second, in his subsequent career, did but develop the 
hidden policy that was determined upon in his father's 
reign, and which Laud had commenced, with the subtlety 
of a Jesuit. Some of the good people that had been puri- 
tans thought they saw, in the policy adopted by these 
ministers of the crown, a determination to introduce 
popery into England ; they were concerned about the 
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ark of their testimony and tbe church of their 6oi 
They were willing to suffer for it, but they grieyed to 
think it should be laid waste. 

There were clear-sighted men in the land, and tena- 
cious Scots in theur father-land of the north, who saw, and 
watched, and trembled at the rude hand of superstition 
which was about to invade the sanctuary of their reHgious 
liberties. Under the reign of James the First, and con- 
sequent upon it, a number of Scots had somehow insinu- 
ated themselves into England. I cannot tell how it is, 
but the Scotchmen will, either in their benevolence or 
affection, prove your most assiduous companions. Scotch- 
men come in multitudes to the south, but very few of us 
have permanently gone back again. A number of our 
presbyterian forefathers came from the cold and gelid 
regions of Caledonia^to the genial and sunny regions of the 
south. Notwithstanding James thought *' no bishop no 
king," there was that sort of inconsistency about him, 
which belongs almost to all Scotchmen ; that we can be 
clannish to those of a different religion, if they happen to 
be countrymen. We forget everything else in that word. 
And as James, and others like him, who had political in- 
fluence, countenanced the incursions of these enterprising 
Scots, who were ready to absorb the good things of Eng- 
land ; the presbyterian ministers, and others, who knew 
where the rich pastures were to be found, came south too. 
A good many came, doubtless, in order that they might 
do good. O yes ! Generous and noble motives they had, 
though you cannot help remembering the good, carnal 
favours you had to return for their spiritual things. There 
is a sacrifice in leaving home, however homely and simple ; 
and individuals there were, at the time of the movement 
towards the Eeformation, who thought of other things 
than the liturgy, and the forms and the acts to which it 
has been supposed their whole attention was directed. 
In their inquiries, they looked tovrards Scotland to see 
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what it was the Scotch did ; and how it was that religion 
bad prospered there. Presbyterianism consequently pre- 
vailed among a number who were called puritans in Eng- 
land ; and the puritan presbyterians, though no longer 
episcopalian in ecclesiastical polity, were still addicted to 
the principle of a church establishment, and held the duty 
of the sovereign to be the nursing-father of the church. 

The presbyterians were, for the most part, determined 
to maintain not only the propriety and truth of their 
principles, but the justice of their establishment, and 
contended that they should constitute the endowed 
churcb in England, as they did in Scotland. One of the 
circumstances that gave them greater influence than even 
their neighbours, was this, the Scotch had already suffered 
under the rule of the Stuarts. 

There were also churchmen in England, in the strict 
flense of the word, not episcopalians or even presbyterians 
in church government. But there were native puritans 
in the country, who went a step further ; and it is inter- 
esting to trace the progress of the inquisitive mind of those 
times. There are some of my presbyterian firiends who 
cast John Owen in the teeth of the congregational po- 
lemic, and tell us that he was a presbyterian. I admit it, 
at a certain stage of his life ; but then he was only going on 
to perfection. He had made a step in the right direction ; 
lie had not come so far as modem independents have 
attained ; therefore he was not abeady perfect. There 
were among the puritans some who went a little fur- 
ther than Owen did ; and who were strictly designated 
independents. Because of the extravagance of Brown, 
professedly one of them, it became the fashion of the 
day to brand those who were reputed independents 
with the term Brownists. He went back to the church ; 
and ended his days, though in a dungeon, imder the 
canopy of episcopacy; with as much eccentricity as 
he had exhibited when he begun them ; and we do 
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not presume to identify our principles with tbe num. 
We say, independency is much older than the Stuart 
dynasty or the puritans. We, professedly primitive 
independents, find it in the first century of the Chris- 
tian era, and in the Bible the Christian's charter. We 
may be mistaken, but you will not quarrel with me for 
saying, we think so. 

The Brownists, however, were not the only independ- 
ents. Nor were the independents the only persons who 
held what we are about to explain — liberty of conscience. 
There were, I think, about sixteen churches of the bap- 
tist persuasion that had formed themselves into a L(mdon 
association ; and they put forth some declaration on the 
subject of liberty of conscience, alike creditable to them- 
selves and honourable to the truth of the religion which 
they supported. One of their antagonists charges them 
with the act, as if it were a crime, of baptising hundreds 
of men and women together in the twilight, in rivulets ; 
as boasting they had forty-seven churches, and that they 
maintained " that it is the will and command of God, 
that since the coming of his Son, the Lord Jesus, a per- 
mission of the most pagan, Jewish, Turkish, or anti- 
Christian consciences and worships be granted to all 
men, in all nations and countries ; that civil states, with 
their officers of justice, are not governors or defenders of 
the spiritual and Christian state and worship ; that the 
doctrine of persecution, in case of conscience, is guilty of 
all the blood of the souls crying for vengeance under the 
altar." The baptists, however, or as they were called, 
anabaptists, had some sort of obloquy thrown upon them 
by the Mennonites, or Munster baptists, of the period of 
the Eeformation ; and the baptists of England were not 
treated with suck a uieasure of forbearance even as was 
meted otit to the otlicr sects. Perhaps, therefore, they 
felt where the shoe 2>ijiched, and cried out more liberally 
about liberty of conscience, from the oppressions they 
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endured. Such dissident societies were in existence, 
though in small numbers, and obscure places. 

But the presbyterians, who were of the more progres- 
sive character, exerting political influence, were much more 
numerous. One of these presbyterians was the father of 
Archbishop Leighton : and when I speak of him, I refer 
to a man whose virtues, piety, and integrity, whose de- 
votedness and self-denial, were enough to consecrate any 
title in any church, in the aflfections of the benevolent 
and the pious of any age. I have read in the writings 
of men, admirable works for my own spiritual profit ; but I 
confess I have never drank sweeter waters — waters more 
pure and direct from the pellucid fountain of love and 
truth, than I have drawn from the writings of Archbishop 
Leighton. His father, however, was a presbyterian 
minister, and it is one of the extraordinary phenomena 
of the human mind, how men can pass from one extreme 
to another. I sometimes mark it, as specially deserving 
notice and reflection, that some of the more decided dis- 
senting ministers, who are reckoned extreme in their 
views, are the fathers of young men who go and nestle 
themselves under the foldings of the episcopal church. 
It is a truth. The mind of man goes off" at a tangent, 
and we can only be excused from going after and follow- 
ing it, by claiming the privilege of sobriety, reflection, 
and judgment. 

Leighton saw, that through the counsellors of the crown, 
measures were adopted which he thought calculated to pol- 
lute and corrupt the church of God. In James's reign the 
sacred scriptures were, for the first time, made a common 
book, and that book, in English, was a new book. Some 
of you who have opened your eyes for the first time on a 
rich old English book, and become familiar with its 
phraseology, are ready to answer to the sympathies and 
approve the expression when I say, that the good old 
English of the English Bible— the '' English undefiled"— . 
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speaks more to the sympathies and affections of the 
English heajrt, than almost any English book produced 
since that era. In consequence of this, it was the book 
of study, especially by the divines. There were not many 
books of a common character, and there was not much 
literature of a general nature among the people ; but tiie 
scriptures had become a familiar book, and th^^fore the 
phraseology and language of the scriptures, their meta- 
phors and facts, were employed by writers in order to set 
forth what they thought concerning the times in which 
they lived. Alexander Leighton was well versed in the 
scriptures, and derived his phraseology, illustrations, and 
even figures of speech, from the language, the aUusions 
and fEicts of the sacred volume. He wrote a book, en-* 
titled, '' Zion's Flea against Prelacy ;" and in this work he 
traced what he thought were the corruptions of the 
English church to the royal persons, if not before, be« 
hind the throne, and round about it. He compared one 
of those royal personages to a daughter of one of the 
nations of Canaan, who had been employed to corrupt 
the minds of the Israelites after the tribes had taken 
possession of the promised land. In truth, he veiy 
distinctly pointed out the queen as a daughter of Heth, 
who was bringing back the corruptions of Some as oi 
the Canaanitish nations, into the land of Israel. 

He was brought before a court which, happily for yon 
and me, does not now exist, or else I should not stand 
here, and you would not sit there, — ^the court of Star 
Chamber, which was neither constitutional nor righteous, 
but one of the vilest dens of infamous and abominable 
cruelty ever maintained by English royalty ; originally 
consisting of the members of the king's council, e» 
officio i several spiritual and temporal peers, and two of the 
twelve judges. Its powers ultimately came to be exer- 
cised exclusively by the privy council, and then it took cog- 
nizance of civil suits and criminal charges. LeightoB 
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was brought before this courts and found, on hia own 
pleading, guiltj of having written and printed this book. 
His defence admitted, '* It is true I wrote it, and it was 
printed at my expence ; it was printed in Holland ; and 
I made an agreement with the publisher to print a certain 
number, and send them all to me ; and when I received 
them, I took care that they should be put into the 
hands of the members of parliament in the lower house, 
and the members of the baronial legislature. I did not 
wish to create uneasiness in the minds of the people ; 
but I wished our legislators to take care that no detri- 
ment came to the church of Gk)d by the policy of our 
rulers." Alexander Leighton was in error. He thought 
to gild the drapery, or brush away the dust from the 
cornices, to beautify the Corinthian capital of the pillar ; 
and forgot not only the intermediate column, but also the 
base on which it stood. Had he thought properly, he 
would have said, " Let me have a good broad foundation 
among the people, and make them acquainted with 
Bound principles, and those principles will aspire, and 
reach the loftiest pinnacles of power in defiance of des* 
potism." His plea and forbearance availed him not. He 
was found guilty ; and I read in a subsequent speech of 
Archbishop Laud, written by his own hand, that he was 
present, and took an active and prominent part in the 
proceedings. When the sentence was pronounced, it has 
been asserted, and never disproved, that the archbishop 
Laud pulled off his cap in court, and, holding up his 
hands, rendered thanks to God who had given him the 
victory. 

The sentence pronounced was, " that he (Leighton) be 
degraded of his ministry, that he bebrought into the pillory 
at Westminster, and there whipped ; that he be set upon 
the pillory for some convenient space, and have one of his 
ears cut off, end his nose slit, and be branded in the face 
a double S.S. ; that he be carried to the Meet prison> 
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and at some convenietit time (a week) afterwaids, be 
be carried into tbe pillory at Cbeapside, upon a market- 
day, to be tbere likewise wbipped ; tbat be be then again 
set upon tbe pillory, and bave bis otber ear cut off, and 
carried back to tbe prison of tbe Fleet, till be sbould pay 
to * our sovereign lord tbe king,' tbe fine of ten tbousand 
pounds, or to remain tbere during life." Wbat must 
bave been, may I not demand, I will not insinuate, tbe 
cburcb wbicb bad sucb a bead ; one wbo could ^dare to 
give God tbanks for suob cruelty? But, I will ask, 
wbat must bave been tbe monarcb wbo employed sucb a 
monster as bis cbief counsellor? Tbe sentence was 
executed witb sucb ferocity, tbat Leigbton bimself af- 
firmed, every lasb brougbt away tbe flesb ; ten years 
afterwards be declared be sbould^^Z it to bis dying day ; 
be was kept on tbe pillory " near two bours in frost aod 
snow," and sent to prison exposed by water. He was 
confined ten weeks after, in mire and dirt, not sbeltered 
from rain and snow ; be was then sbut up most closely 
twenty-two montbs, and not suffered to breatbe in tbe 
open air ; and bad remained a prisoner ten years, wben 
tbe Long Parliament delivered bim. To sanction all tbis, 
piety was assumed as a cloak, and zeal for tbe royal bonour 
and tbe safety of tbe state, was affected by tbe barbarous 
inquisitors. 

Tbe arcbbisbop was not only eminently responsible 
for sucb measures, but tbey ministered to bis pleasure 
and drew fortb bis boundless exultation. He again was 
present, if be did not also preside, wben a similar sen- 
tence was pronounced ; and botb acknowledged bis par- 
ticipation in tbe condemnation of Leigbton, and gave bis 
colleagues " all bearty tbanks for tbe just and bonour- 
able censure wbicb tbey bad now pronounced on William 
Prynne" and bis fellow-sufferers. From tbe presence of 
Prynne in tbe painting now before you, I deem it suitable 
to add a few words on bis condemnation and sufferings. 
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He was not of the clerical profession but a barrister-at- 
law, a gentleman of good family ; after the Hestoration he 
became Kecorder of Bath, and twice sat in Parliament as 
representative of that city. He was so assiduous a student, 
and so indefatigable a labourer in the field of literature, 
it is asserted, that from his arrival at man's estate he 
torote a sheet for every day of his life. His works pub- 
lished amounted to forty volumes quarto and folio. His 
JUstrio-mastix was a quarto volume of one thousand and 
six pages. Por this work, nominally, was he prosecuted 
in the Star Chamber ; because in it he had condemned 
plays, masques, dancing, etc., as opposed to religion and 
dishonourable to the rulers. But Prynne had excited 
the resentment of Laud by writing against arminianism, 
jurisdiction of prelates, etc., and by advocating presbytery. 
The pious archbishop went to Noy, the attorney-general, 
on a Sunday morning, with ^s charges against Prynne : 
and thence originated the prosecution. His book was 
denounced to be burned by the hangman, he was degraded 
fi-om the bar, and declared for ever incapableof that pro- 
fession, excluded from the Society of Lincoln' s-Inn, de- 
graded of his rank at Oxford, sentenced to the pillory at 
Westminster and Cheapside, to lose his ears, one in each 
place, to pay a fine of five thousand pounds, and suffer 
perpetual imprisonment. 

William Prynne loved his ears, and suffered pain when 
he lost them. But it was naught for him to be maimed 
for the truth ; he was willing to be maimed again, and 
the more so that he had been maimed before. 0, they 
little know what the heart is, who try to suppress truth 
by punishing it ! William Prynne in prison ! I have 
said he lost his ears. Perhaps I shoiild add, before pass- 
ing on, that he must have had some friend in court, it 
not at it, who picked up the fragments and gave them 
to his wife ; and she, wishing all things to appear in 
their natural order, sewed them on again. Per her sake, 
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I dare say, Frynne submitted to tlie stitching, but it 
must have been additionallj painful. In bis prison be 
wrote another book d^iouncing his judges, telling them 
of their sins, and warning them in " a Divine tragedy of 
Gh)d's judgment against Sabbath breakers," — and shew- 
ing they were unprincipled men, who had violated the 
liberties of Englishmen, and were not worthy to bear the 
office and dignity of judges in this fair land. He was 
brought out again, and subjected to the same process of 
trial Too proud to deny what he had written, he re- 
peated what he had declared ; but his answer was refused, 
and he was condemned as admitting the truth of the 
charge. His writings were denounced as seditious, 
Bchismatical, and libellous, against the hierarchy of the 
church, and to the scandal of the government. His 
doom was not this time that his ears should be cropped, 
but that the stumps should be sawed out, and they were 
sawed out ; both his cheeks were branded S. L. ; he was 
placed on the pillory and fined five thousand pounds more. 
He was first sent to a dungeon in a distant castle, and 
thence to one of the Channel Islands. 

I mentioned this circumstance at Bouthamptqjp : when 
on a visit I lectured there on l^is subject ; and one of my 
auditors responded ; " Yes ; and Prynne landed on this 
pier, when the Long Parliament had opened the prison 
doors to him and hundreds more, and the people of this 
town strewed the streets with flowers, and spread their 
garments in the way." Ten thousand pounds then for him, 
and ten thousand for Leighton, were as much as a rnilHcm 
in our days to some honest men; that is, they were impossi- 
ble things. When Leighton was finally brought out of 
his dungeon, his hair was white as the driven snow ; his 
eyes wei« dimmed with the darkness and sorrows of the 
dungeon added to old age ; his limbs were weakened and 
enfeebled by <^amp and rheumatism occasioned by its 
malaria and dampness ; he was unable to stand, and so 
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unable to see, as to require being led and upheld ; be 
-was a monument of royal cruelty and arcbiepiscopal 
malice and revenge. 

In consequence of these things there was a feeling of 
disgust and alienation prevalent among the people, as 
you may easily believe. I have mentioned two instances ; 
I suppose there are twenty on record, of men losing their 
ears and being otherwise maimed ; the profession of law, 
physic, the church, or the army, was no protection 
against the brutal sentences of this proud prelate* I give 
you these merely as incidental illustrations: it would 
harrow your feelings too much to narrate further details 
of Bastwick, Burton, Lilbum, and Osbaldeston, who 
-were tortured, degraded, and imprisoned. Perhaps I 
have already trenched too far on the sympathies and 
liatural feelings of my audience. 

The puritans, seeing these things, thought it was 
hazjffdous to tell all their mind on such subjects ; and 
the consequence was, that many of them were mute, 
though not convinced. They allowed themselves to 
slumber, but would not suffer their principles and 
hopes to expire. There were others entitled by 
their talents and acquirements to hold positions of 
eminence as instructors in the church. But, because 
of their opinions and principles, they were either 
reduced to silence or left in dungeons. Some, however, 
there were who, having escaped punishment, fought thfe 
battle of liberty in an obscure way. They wrote, pri- 
vately printed, and put into gratuitous circulation sa- 
tirical and controversial pamphlets, which were designated 
Libels : and were, under the sense of wrong, given forth 
jas their omens of revenge. Oh, let this be remembered ! 
Under a sense of wrong, they were discharging their 
sharpest weapons : was it wonderful if they should some- 
times wound as with a poisoned arrow, and shoot their 
misBiles under the cloud of night, or in the hour of con- 
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fidence ; aRcL reach and reduce tbe power of their adyer- 
saries when thej bad convenient opportunity; iftHej 
could not enlighten their judgment and awaken their con- 
sciences P 

It would have been a wise thing to allow these men to 
occupy the most prominent position in the church ; for 
if that had not silenced them — and it was likely to do 
80 — ^it would, at all events, have given them a legitimate 
opportunity of expressing their opinicms, and affording an 
index to their thoughts. Persecution is an insidious and 
subtle element in the minds of the community. They 
worked quietly ; they proceeded successfully ; they 
leavened the minds of their people. Even Archbish(^ 
Laud gives proof of his own folly, and the exasperaticxi of 
the sufferers. There were wealthy and titled gentlemen 
in the country, who entertained, under pretence of teach* 
ing their children, the keenest wits and the most learned 
scholars ; who were waging this literary warfare. Even 
beneficed clergymen found shelter in the houses of the 
rich laity as refugees from oppression, and occupied their 
retirement as in a workshop, furbishing their armour and 
fitting their instruments for the pending conflict. These 
were mansion-houses of liberty, surrounded with invisible 
protection. The shop of war had not more anvils and 
hammers working to fashion out the plates and pan(^lies 
of armed justice, than there were pens and heads, in de- 
fence of beleaguered truth occupied by their studious 
lamps, musing, searching, revolving new notions and 
ideas, by which they might do homage and fealty to the 
approaching reformation ; or eagerly reading, ^comparing, 
and trying all things, and assenting to the force of reason 
and conscience. "Martin mar-prelate," " Diotrephes," 
and other puritanic productions preceded " Smectymnus," 
" Histrio-mastix,'* and their company. But the populace, 
who were not capable of writing, were willing to be em- 
ployed ; and expressed their sympathy with the sufferers, 
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and their hostility to the prelatie persecutor, by dispersing 
about town the "libels" which more able men printed 
and supplied. The archbishop himself has recorded in 
his diary some of these admonitory efiusions ; significant 
as they were of public feeling. " My lord mayor sent me 
a libel found by the watch at the south gate of St. Pauls, 
* that the devil had left that house to me.' " Two days 
after, he writes, " Another libel was brought me by an 
ofGlcer of the high commission, fastened to the north gate 
of St. Pauls, * that the government of the church of Eng- 
land is a candle in a snuff, going out in a stench.' " "The 
same night the lord mayor sent me another libel, hanged 
upon the standard in Cheapside-, which was my speech in 
the Star Chamber set in the pillory." " A few days after, 
another short libel was sent me in verse." 

The prelate tried to brave a nation's wrath, and to 
quench the light and liberty of a generous people in vain. 
His associates, as well as himself, saw the coming storm, 
and were made to quail before its terrors, as they were 
afterwards swept away in its whirlwind and tempest. 

Charles I. found it necessary to convene parliament. 
He saw that Hampden's principles were acceptable to 
the nation ; that he was making himself odious by the 
maintenance of his arbitrary measures of prerogative; 
and he summoned a parliament. That parliament remem- 
bered what took place in former parliaments, and there- 
fore passed a resolution that it would not submit to any 
ordinance from the king for its dissolution, until it had 
selected, discussed, removed, redressed all the grievances 
of the people. That resolution gave origin to the name 
of the Long Parliament, which had first assembled in 
the year 1640. In the House of Commons were 
Huch men as Colonel Hutchinson, Oliver Cromwell, 
Sip Harry Vane, Sir Harry Vane, jun., Sir John 
Hotham, Sir B. Eudyard, Sir E. Deering, Bulstrode 
"Whitlock, Oliver St. John, John Hampden, John 
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Selden, John P7m, and Mr. P. Eous. These were 
the men that had been taught by the puritan tutors of 
whom I have spoken ; and when they came to parliament, 
they entered with a knowledge most extensive and minute 
of the feelings of the people. Some tell you, in the re- 
proaches cast upon one of these men, that he was a 
brewer's son. If he were, he well knew what brewer's 
children thought. They stigmatise these men, and say 
they were conyenticle men, and could not speak but 
through their noses, and had such odd names in their 
families. They have used terms concerning these men, 
as if their names smacked of the conventicle ; whereas, in 
fact, many of them never entered a conventicle ; it was 
from the scriptures they borrowed this phraseology ; and 
because they loved that book more than any other book, 
their language came naturally from it. Bevilers talk of 
the Barebones Parliament : they might as well talk of the 
Sheepskanks Community. The puritans received their 
names without any option of their own. The Barebones 
family was a very pious family, and the good father thought 
be should distinguish his children by religious titles. It 
was customary, in the Hebrew commonwealth, to give 
names, such as Ebenezer, significant of God's interpo- 
sition. So there was Praise-god Barebones. This might, 
doubtless, be carried to extravagance or to an excess in- 
congenial to the idiom of the English language ; as it was 
in the case of a brother of " Praise-god ;" who was named 
by a sentence ; which was, " If Jesus Christ had not come, 
all the world would have been danmed Barebones." We 
laugh or shudder at this ; but it was from the piety of 
the people ; and though the latter man's name was con- 
tracted, and he was sometimes called "damned bare- 
bones," it was not his fault. It was the practice, and, 
perhaps, perverse or fanatical custom of the nation ; but 
do not let us cast the reflection or the sarcasm upon the 
puritans or the dissenters. 
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SECTION VI. 

UTESTMTNSTEB ASSEMBLY OE DIYnrES. 

Is 1641, certain London ministers had petitioned for a 
free synod ; the commons, about the close of that year, de- 
sired in their grand remonstrance that there might be a 
general synod of the most grave, pious, learned, and 
judicious divines of this island, assisted by some from 
foreign parts : — ^to consider aU things necessary for the 
peace and good government of the church ; whose con- 
sultations, when confirmed, should receive the stamp of 
authority. The king deferred compliance — it was pro- 
posed again' in the Oxford treaty — was anew en- 
forced on parliament by the puritan clergy, and delayed 
till the help of the Scotch was obtained by the houses of 
parliament; when they passed an or J«wfl7k?e, and convened 
an assembly by their own authority. The members of 
the legislature possessed a perfect kaowledge of the state 
of the country, and had been fellow-sufferers or observers 
of the national calamity. Political affairs took their turn 
and aspect from ecclesiastical controversies and oppres- 
sions- In 1643, Juue 12, they issued an ordinance of 
the lords and commons for the calling " an assembly of 
learned and godly divines and others, to be consulted 
with by parliament for settling," etc. A special provision 
was added, " that this ordinance shall not give them, nor 
shall they in this assembly assume or exercise, any juris- 
diction, power, or authority ecclesiastical whatsoever, or 
any other power than is herein particularly expressed." 

The knights and burgesses, who were members of par- 
liament, supplied lists of persons best qualified in their 
several counties, out of which parliament agreed upon 
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two individuals of each county. Thus the clergymen — 
pious men — ^were chosen as the divines who should he 
convened in London in the character of counsellors or 
advisers of parliament* When that was done, parliament 
issued its writ, and summoned those appointed to meet at 
Westminster, in Henry the Seventh's chapel ; and those 
who pleased to obey the summons assembled in the year 
1643, in the month of June. There were, of those who 
were thus convened, or rather summoned, about thirty 
who were designated protestants or episcopalians ; about 
seventy designated presbyterians ; there were some eight 
or ten that bore the title of Erastians ; and from eight to 
twelve that were afterwards denominated " Dissenting 
brethren." I need not describe the episcopalians or 
presbyterians, though I sometimes think our independent 
churches are ignorant of presbyterianism. The presby- 
terian form of church government, as far as I understand 
it, recognises the power of governing the congregation as 
vested in the session ; and the power of governing two, 
five, or more congregations, as possessed by the presby- 
tery : the session being composed of elders, rul in g and 
ministering ; the presbytery consisting of the representa- 
tives of elders and the ministers of the congregations. 
The power of controlling the presbytery is placed in the 
synod, which is again composed of other delegated repre- 
sentatives, who, being ministers or elders, are chosen by 
the subordinate courts. 

I hope I have not misrepresented my presbyterian 
friends. But the Erastians were reputed a different class. 
They were the followers of one Erastus, a German phy- 
sician, who held the opinion, held also by Hobbes of 
Malmesbury, I think ; that the magistrate should provide 
that religion which he considered best for the people, and 
that the people, having such an accommodating magis- 
trate, should conform to the religion so provided for them. 
In fact it was a sort of give and take system, and no quarrel- 
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ing ; which reserved the power of discipline and govern- 
ment in the offices of the state. 

The dissenting brethren had their origin in another 
source, and cherished as their opinions other ideas. 
There are two things I wish to be noticed, in reference 
to this assembly. It was not of an ecclesiastical or a re- 
presentative character chosen by the people. It was 
an assembly of individuals nominated by knights of 
shires, and summoned by writs of parliament. The 
second thing is, it was not summoned to legislate 
for the church, or any one section of it, but to take 
certain matters into consideration; to suggest what 
was best in its judgment, and leave parliament to de- 
cide. So far was the extent of the prerogative of this 
Westminster Assembly. They continued at first in 
Henry the Seventh's chapel ; but as winter drew on, 
they found it too cold for deliberation, and petitioned to 
be allowed to meet in another place. Parliament gave 
them the Jerusalem chamber, in which to continue their 
sessions. This painting represents the Jerusalem cham- 
ber, in its architecture, its tapestry, its construction, just 
as it existed in the day the Assembly met there. When 
the lights thrown on the picture are properly arranged, 
they discover the singular beauties and successful deline- 
ations of costume and character, which the artist has 
produced. But the tapestry of this painting is perhaps 
as rich artistic work as you ever saw from an English 
pencil. One hundred and twenty were summoned, and 
of these I have said thirty were episcopalians, seventy 
presbyterians, from eight to ten were Erastians, and from 
eight to twelve dissenting brethren. There were ten 
members of the House of Lords, and twenty of the House 
of Commons, nominated as the lay assessors of the As- 
sembly, who should sit with the Assembly and witli par- 
liament, and go'in and out, to serve as the medium of 
communication. The Westminster Assembly met in 
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June, 1643: they continued meeting till February 1649F. 
They held eleven hundred and sixty-three sessions. They 
met sometimes in committee, and sometimes they had 
public services, independent of these sessions. But during 
the sessions, the ministers who were members of the 
Assembly were allowed four shillings a day for their sup* 
port put of the revenues of the government. Many of 
the members continued most punctual in the discharge 
of their duties ; but others of the Assembly found cause 
to confess remissness, and to exercise penitential humili- 
ation : as is expressed in some of their journals. 

Besides the five different classes I have described, it 
sometimes occurred that much interest was felt in the 
public mind on the subject under discussion in the 
Assembly, and a member of parliament could obtain an 
order for admission ; but no one could enter the Assem- 
bly except by an order from the houses of parliament* 
When subjects of great interest were debated, the prime 
men and chief nobles of the land crowded down to the 
Assembly, and watched the proceedings of the day. Thus 
there were visitors and spectators, not members of the 
Assembly, who hold conspicuous places in the represent 
tation of it. This will account for some being here whose 
presence the critical or chronological historian will re- 
mark as anachronisms or inconsistencies. For instance, 
there is Eichard Baxter, who was never a member of the 
Assembly. He speaks of it as composed of men whom 
he well knew, and whose praise he very honourably ex- 
pressed. But he was here introduced as a spectator. 
What was so likely as that Richard Baxter should be 
present on the occasion when the jus divinum of Presby- 
terianism was the question in debate. And when the 
dissenting brethren were arguing the jus dwinum of 
Scripture — that every congregation should have its own 
government within itself: what more likely than that 
Owen, feeling interested in promoting . independency» 
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slioiild be presont also, watching the proceedings of this 
day ? Here, therefore, are John Owen and John Milton, 
neither of them members of the Assembly. The one wag 
in London at that time, as a country minister ; the other 
had just returned from his travels in Italy, and other 
classic regions, breathing the patriotism and fervour of 
an English citizen, and desirous of understanding and 
duly appreciating the events which occupied the atten* 
tion of the public. I can hardly conceive it possible 
that the eloquent defender of " the people of England," 
the resistless advocate of conscientious liberty, the stem 
antagonist oiprelatic domination and hireling pomp, the 
keen detector of presbyterial encroachment — who de- 
nounced the state " pbesbtteb as only priest writ large," 
woiild have abstained from vigilant attendance at such a 
convention. As a poet, Milton is known and admired by 
many, who know not that he was a statesman, a political 
philosopher, an uncompromising patriot, and as the ex- 
pounder of the principles of civil liberty, the instructor 
of our noblest senators, for the last hundred and fifty 
years. His honour and worth will yet be more known 
and appreciated, cu the herald for centuries^ of the true 
doctrines of just and equal government. 

Besides the members of the Assembly and the spec- 
tators of whom I have spoken, there were the Scotch 
commissioners, six in number ; their connexion with the 
Assembly originated in the treaty made between Scotland 
and the parliament. When Charles raised the standard of 
royalty in opposition to his parliament, the patriotic or 
republican party was rather taken by surprise. They 
were more prepared to fight with dialectics than with 
swords and bucklers. They did the best they could. 
An army mustered in Scotland, and during the time of 
the Long Parliament came into collision with Charles I. 
The Long Parliament felt that they were hardly a match- 
for the long hereditary associates connected with the 

e2 
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tbred different powers, — the church, the army, and the 
monarchy. They had some good hroadswords in which 
they were wont to trust; they had warm hearts and 
good yeoman courage amongst them ; but that was not 
quite enough, and tliey thought that if they could min-» 
gle a little of Scotch prudence and Scotch blood with 
their army, they would be better able to resist Charles. I 
do not say it was good that they should do any thing bj 
sanguinary strife. I am a thorough-going admirer of the 
principle of the Peace Society, and do not like fighting 
in any way, or for any purpose. They did the best, 
holding the opinions they held. But they found Charles's 
cavaliers better prepared with armoury, better clad, and 
caring less for the mel^e than the honest citizen, who 
was thinking more of God and his conscience, than of 
war and royalty. 

Sir Harry Vane, the younger. Sir William Armin, Mr. 
Hatcher, and Mr. Darley, from the Commons (with 
whom had been appointed, though they did not attend, 
the Earl of Rutland, and Lord Gray, of Wark), and the 
Eevds. S. Marshall and Philip Nye, were deputed as 
commissioners to the Scottish Assembly, and Convention 
of the States ; to negotiate matters for mutual advantage, 
and induce the Scots to make common cause with the 
parliament. They sought to effect a civil league, and to 
keep a door open in England for independency ; but the 
Scottish clergy were for a religious covenant. A draught 
of a covenant was ultimately adopted by a committee of 
the states, the Assembly, and the English parliament ; 
and passed through the general assembly of the kirk. 
Alexander Henderson, Samuel Eutherford, George Gil- 
lespie, Eobert Baillie, and a Mr. Douglas, with Lords 
Maitland, Warriston, and Cassils, were appointed as com- 
missioners to the Assembly at Westminster from the 
Scotch assembly and parlia!nent, further to secure the 
objects of the Scots. Philip Nye and Sir Harry Vane 
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acted as the reputed leaders of the independents, and the 
latter as the model of patriotism itself ; for never was 
there a more generous heart, a more honourable citizen, 
never a man who more deserved to be enshrined in the 
affections of England, never a man who suffered more 
virtuously than Sir Harry Vane. They had desired to 
bring the Scotch to terms that would suit the English ; 
and instead of the covenant being passed in its strict, 
literal, presbyterian form, they prevailed to have some 
modification admitted, and left some parts to be further 
discussed by the English parliament. It was then design 
nated " the solemn league" — something binding the na- 
tion, as well as the religious community ; the religious 
character being expressed by the term " covenant ;** 
and it was finally adopted as "the Solemn League 
and Covenant.** Part of the covenant was that the 
Scotch and English should join to put down all forms 
of error that in any measure opposed the truth of 
Grod, "popery, superstition, heresy, schism, and pro- 
faneness, but especially the form of church govern- 
ment called prelacy." It was required that they should 
extirpate that in Mo, according to the original draught 
of the covenant ; but Yane and his associates succeeded 
in having the terms left for revision ; and they so modified 
the clause that it should condemn episcopacy only of such 
and such a sort; leaving what was called primitive 
episcopacy a little hope, notwithstanding. 

Some refused to abjure prelacy absolutely ; and others 
declared for one stated president as moderator, or equal 
in the midst of his presbyters, to govern every church j- 
which answered to that form of polity advocated by 
Usher, as a comprehensive system. The English theo-^ 
logians prevailed to have & parenthesis inserted, by which 
their abjuration of prelacy was explained to contemplate 
** church government by archbishops, bishops, their chan- 
cellors and commissaries^ deans, deans and chapters, arch- 
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deacons, and all other ecclesiastical ofiQlcers depending on 
that hierarchy.'* 

While Baillie was a commissioner at this assembly, be 
employed himself from day to day not only in recording, 
hut in communicating descriptions of the scenes and the; 
discussions of every day ; and the productions of his pen 
during that time, have been published and republished, 
and, very recently, in an improved and attractive form, 
by the Woodrow Society. They give, perhaps, the 
largest and most minute printed account of the proceed^ 
ings of this assembly. There was not a warmer, a more, 
zealous, a more enthusiastic advocate of an established 
church than Baillie — but that established church a pres" 
byterian one. In order to give you an idea of his zeaX 
in this matter, I will read you an extract from one of his 
letters : — " The independents here plead for a toleration 
both for themselves and other sects. My dissuasive is 
^ome in time to do service here. We hope Grod will asr 
sist ua to remonstrate against the wickedness of such a 
toleration." 

The principal, from the first, cherished no kind feeling 
toward Mr. Nye, whom he then designated " the head of 
the independents," and whose appointment, as a colleague 
with the others, he threatened to resent, even before it 
was notified. Subsequently he praises Yane and Mar* 
shall, the former as the gravest and ablest of that nation, 
and the latter as a notable man. But when he describes 
J^ye as a preacher in the Greyfriars, he speaks of him as 
One that did not please, " his voice was clamorous. He 
touched neither in prayer or preaching the common busi- 
ness. He read much out of his paper book. All his 
sermon was on the common head of a spiritual life, 
wherein he ran out above all our understandings upon a 
knowledge of God as God." Philip Nye's independency 
was unsavoury to Baillie, and his services and influence 
were disparaged, "above our imderstandings," or left 
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unrecorded. Baillie was subsequently appointed prin- 
cipal of the university of Glasgow. He, However, was 
not the only historian of the Westminster Assembly. 
Let me add that Dr. Lightfoot has left about twenty -two 
volumes in MS. describing the proceedings. And let me 
add, too, that the body to which he belongs, it grieves 
me to say, has never had the spirit to publish fully his 
works. 

The four presbyterian ministers from Scotland were 
distinguished by various excellencies. There is Ruther- 
ford — ^who does not know his sweet, I had almost said. 
Lis divine letters ? There is George Gillespie, who was 
frequently brought into contests with the literary chiefs 
of the puritans ; and with great readiness answered, or 
tried to answer, the sentiments of the learned dissenting 
brethren. However, these Scotchmen came in order that 
they might watch over the interests of presbyterianism. 

The Assembly had been convened ten weeks before 
the arrival of the Scotch commissioners, and had consi* 
dered the first fifteen of the doctrinal articles of the 
ehurch of England. The points submitted by parliament 
were, first, that the assembly should suggest or prepare 
a directory of public worship. This directory was pre- 
pwed, and submitted to parliament ; by its adoption, the 
obligation of a formal liturgy was set aside — and let me 
here remark — one historical incident. The English par- 
liament was to take it into consideration, and whatever 
the parliament thought should be changed, it reserved 
the power to chtoge. It did change some points of 
detail and practice. The Scotch Assembly and the kirk 
courts did not change the Directory ; but adopted it as 
passed by the Assembly at Westminster. And hence, the 
bibfio — ^maniacs I was going to call the book-worms — but 
the lovers and collectors of books and curiosities detect 
the discrepancy which subsists between the one and the 
other, and they wonder whence it comes. This is its origin. 
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In Tirtue of this Directory, presbyters were authorised to 
ordain such ministers as were designed to some par- 
ticular church, or other ministerial charge. 

The Assembly were further requested to prepare a 
book of Psalmody. It is that book which is dear to every 
Scotchman, whether he be a dissenter or not, the Book 
of Psalms, " the Psahns of David, in metre, translated and 
diligently compared with the original text, according to 
appointment, by the Westminster Assembly," and as used 
by the kirk of Scotland. Some will say, " Well, they 
were not poets, at all events ; it is a dry, stiff, unpoetical 
sort of thing." Be it so ; but if you h vd lived then, you 
would, perhaps, have vainly sought to make a better » 
And I add this more, that though you live now, you will not 
make a better translation of the Hebrew Psalms. Amd, 
moreover, it is a true version, and none of your paraphrases. 
It is the Psalms of David, a faithful, sound, Jewish book of 
Psalms ; and when you sing it, you must sing it in the 
spirit of prophecy, rather than of history, or reality. You 
will say he must have been a heavy, formal character, the 
man that wrote it ; but if you saw him as he is repre- 
sented in this painting, you would imagine he was the 
greatest wit — fit to sustain the reputation of the great 
grandfather of Fimch, He was the Hon. Francis Bouse, 
than in whom you do not see, in the whole scene, humour 
more quietly depicted: and humour of the quaintest 
and most generous character; no cynical sarcasm; so 
that you think he is laughing at you while you are laugh« 
ing at him. He prepared the Book of Psalms. 

The third object contemplated was effected in a i^Ua* 
bus or summaiy of Christian doctrine ; and without 
satire, or anything bordering on the extravagant; but 
with all the deliberation of history, speaking of the great 
events in the records of my country, and of the produc- 
tions of the mind of my countrymen, I am constrained to 
acknowledge I never saw a more unexceptionable, a more 
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unblemislied and complete, a more philosophical and truly 
theological summary of Christian doctrine and sentiment 
than was produced by that assembly, as designated the 
" Larger and Shorter Catechism of the Assembly of West- 
minster." The only fault to it is, that it is not for chil- 
dren ; it is hardly for men ; it is almost for a superior 
order of beings ; so complete, so masterly, and so whole 
is it, in itself, as a representation, as I think, of scripture 
doctrine. 

The next matter which the Assembly had to settle, 
was the most difficult question of all they were required 
to consider. It was this ; — the theologians will at once 
remember it — tliejttre divino of presbytery : or, in good 
homely English, is presbyterianism, in truth, God's ap- 
pointed way of governing the church of Jesus Christ ? 
Must all the people be under the Session, and all the 
sessions under the Presbytery, and all the presbyteries 
under the Synod, as the form prescribed, according to the 
word of God ? Then the second branch of this question 
was, — Is it the duty of the magistrate to place all the 
nation under this one form of church government ? and 
the consequent obligation of all religious congregations 
to conform to its regulations. This was the outward 
aspect of the question, they were to discuss ; which 
occupied the assembly in consideration for thirty days. 
But during fifteen days more the independents opposed 
the Divine right of presbytery, and for fifteen days fur- 
ther defended the Divine right of congregational church 
government. So that these eleven men kept at bay a 
hundred during this time. It was a glorious struggle — 
a glorious Thermopyl® for liberty of conscience ; for as 
surely as that principle which had been advocated — ^had 
been carried — the jus divimim of the magistracy would 
have followed ; i^ejus divinum of presbytery would have 
entangled this country in a yoke of bondage equal to all that 
it had ever suffered before. The presbyteriwis, however, 
r3 
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had the votes. They were what has been called in re^ 
cent times ^*a tyrannical majority ;" but they declared 
that these dissenting brethren were so logical, so dialec* 
tical, so peculiar, that it was vexing to hear them so talk. 
By a large majority it was voted, December 12th, 
1644-5, in the Assembly, that there should be a subordi- 
nation of synods, with lay elders, as so many courts of 
judicature, with power to dispense church censures. The 
independents entered their dissent and protest in strong 
terms, and urged that the main proposition to be deter- 
mined was " whether a Divine right of Church govern- 
ment did not remain with every congregation." Erastianfi 
and independents resisted the proposition, that * the form 
adopted by the majority was binding in all ages of the 
church ;' the former regarding presbytery, or any other 
model, as a political institution, convenient in the judge- 
ment of the magistrate, and therefore proper to be esta- 
bli.^hed. I should have stated, in reference to the epis- 
copalians that some of them who were summoned refused 
to attend ; because Charles their king issued his procla- 
mation against the assembly ; and some who at first took 
part in their proceedings afterwards withdrew. There 
were of these Dr. Morley, afterwards bishop of "Winches- 
ter, Dr. Featley, and others of distinction. But there was 
little controversy between the episcopalians and presbyte- 
rians. The Erastians only waited to ascertain what the 
magistrate would declare to be acceptable. Mr. Whitlocke 
j&tated distinctly what his party thought when he addressed 
the prolocutor, and said, "it is objected that no form of 
government injure divino ; but that in general, all things 
must be done decently and in order. A government is 
; certainly jure divino ; but whether presbytery, episco- 
pacy, independency, or any other form of government, be 
jwre divino or not, that is, whether there be a prsBscript, 
rule or command of scripture for any of these forms, 
, wijm not be admitted by many as a dear thing.*' 
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. The controTersj thus devolved on the presbyteriana 
and independents, or congregationalists. The congrega« 
tionalists, as we would call them, complained that the 
question was not put in another form. They were called 
to prove the negative, and they thought their antagonists 
should be called to do so likewise. They wanted the 
question to be put in two forms ; and as they had to 
meet the presb3rteriaQs in the positive form, they wished 
for the same advantage on their side. They were ready 
to assert that the word of God prescribed congrega* 
tionalism, and that it was not the duty of government 
to appoint a religion. But they had no liberty. All 
they could do was to say, ^' No, no ; that is not it.'* The 
eonsequence was, they were driven to the syllogistic form 
of argument; and Baillie frequently complains of the 
dissenting brethren — dissenting from the principles of 
the majority — ^that they were such pertinacious logicians, 
and pragmatical disputants ; so scrupulous in requiring 
the minor and major propositions and corollaries, that no 
progress could be made ; that their number was so in- 
considerable, the assembly should not think it worth their 
while to debate the question with them ; especially as 
they set themselves industriously to puzzle the cause, 
and render the -clearest propositions obscure rather than 
argue the truth or falseness of them. It would be a 
legitimate answer to such complaints that numbers do 
not constitute truth, and assertions do not deserve the 
authority of argument. The dissenting brethren had no 
strength but in their sound principles, logical demonstra- 
tions, and scriptural authorities. They could not other- 
wise arrest their antagonists, or support the cause which 
they had espoused. They appealed first to the law and 
the testimony, and demanded, " As you allege the prin- 
ciple to be such, we ask you to prove it." The dissent* 
ing brethren felt themselves constrained to memorialise 
parliament, as they did not think justice had been done 
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to them. However, the argument was usually, as I think, 
all on the right side, and the majority, unhappily, always 
on the wrong. The seventy were far more numerous 
than the ten, and seven times stronger in the majoriiy. 

A few weeks ago the editor of the Times repeated a 
current but most unfounded imputation on the inde- 
pendents. His words are, *^ The independents sought 
to oppress, to persecute, and cruelly use other sects;" and 
he affirms " that, by the mercy of Grod, they were prevented 
from bringing into operation their principles, else they 
would have done as much mischief in the govemmentof the 
country as was done by their persecutors." Now here is 
Eaillie, — a man who, to look at his austere countenance, 
is enough to convince you that he was not likely to 
represent the independents in any light more favourable 
to their historical character than they deserved, — and he 
accuses them as coming forward with the proposition : 
that they should have toleration both for themselves and 
other sects. Again he says, "This day Cromwell has 
obtained an order of the House of Commons to refer to 
the committee of both kingdoms the accommodation, or 
toleration of the independents ; a high and unexpected 
order, yet, by God's help, we will make use of it, con- 
trary to the design of the procurers." There are some 
debated points clearly ascertained by these extracts. It is 
proved that the presbyters were not for toleration — I do 
not say the presbyterians of to-day, and I hope you will 
ever consider that I am historically dealing with this pic- 
ture — though I cannot understand how a man should 
cherish the establishment principle and yet hold, 
soundly and philosophically, the principle of toleration. 
In this assembly there were advocates of non-toleration 
— of intolerance — intolerance in its worst form, putting 
down independency, and resisting those who pleaded for 
liberty to all others as well as themselves. 

Confidence in the Scottish army and nation, and the 
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presumption of overwhelming numbers, tempted the 
presbyterians to prepare an artillery, which, in less than 
twenty years, was turned against themselves. They re- 
plied to their independent antagonists, "that whereas 
their brethren say, that uniformity ought to be urged no 
further than is agreeable to all men's consciences and to 
their edification ; it seems to them as if their brethren 
not only desired liberty of conscience for themselves, but 
for all men, and would have us tliink, that we are bound 
by our covenant to bring the churches in the three king- 
doms to no nearer a conjunction and uniformity than is 
consistent with the liberty of all men's consciences; 
which whether it be the sense of the covenant we leave 
with the honourable committee." We have the report 
of Baillie to the same effect. He evidently thought such 
discussions most unpropitious to the jus divinum of pres- 
byterianism. He takes comfort when assured that the 
Scotch army is approaching the metropolis ; for then the 
independents would be not so hard to manage. But when 
its route lay to a greater distance from London, he charges 
them as being more polemical than ever. This was his 
liberty of conscience. If at any time the discussion took 
another turn, and they felt as if they were gaining their 
point, the presbyterians sent word to their friends at a 
distance that the nearer approach of the army to the me- 
tropolis was unnecessary, because they were likely to 
carry it. I point this out to show how slow is the growth 
of the principle that I believe all present hold sacred ; — 
liberty of conscience. These were godly men; they 
excel, I doubt not, among the stars that shall shine for 
ever and ever. They loved the people with an intensity 
of love; they were willing to make sacrifices — go to 
dungeons — and, thinking that the jv^ divinum was the 
will of Christ, they held by it. 

This was a season of great anxiety, and while the sub- 
ject was under discussion, the members of parliament, 
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and prime men of the nation, and the chief nobles, came 
to observe how affairs were proceeding. Just at this 
time, the self-denying ordinance, intended either to purge 
parliament, or to change the dominant influences which 
swayed the army, was in process of administration by the 
senate. The ordinance was one that required men who 
were members of parliament and officers of the army, to 
give up either their appointments as officers, or their 
seats as members of parliament. ^Numbers of the leaders 
of the army were therefore in London, Oliver Cromwell 
among the rest. A great many of the most patriotic and 
honourable men in the country were also in the me* 
tropolis, and came to the Jerusalem Chamber to witness 
the discussions.* 

* ConTersalion between Cromwell and Lord Orrery : — 
" While we were basied with these thoaghts, there came a letter from 
one of our spies, who was of the king's bed-chamber ; which acquainted 
US, that on that day our doom was decreed ; that he could not possibly 
tell what it was, but we mi^ht find it out if we could intercept a letter 
from the king to the queen ; wherein he declared what he would do. 
The letter, he said, was sewed up in the skirt of a saddle, and the 
bearer of it would come with the saddle on his head, about ten o'clock 
that night, to the Blue Boar Inn, in Holbom, for there he was to take 
horse and go to Dover with it. This messenger knew nothing of the 
letter in the saddle, but some persons in Dover did. We were at Wind* 
sor when we received the letter, and immediately on the receipt of it, 
Ireton and I resolved to take one trusty fellow with us ; and with 
trooper's habits to go to the inn in Holbom. Which accordingly we 
did ; and set our man at the gate of the inn, where the wicket was only 
open to let people in and out. Our man was to give us notice when a 
person came there with a saddle, while we in the disguise of common 
troopers, called for cans of beer, and continued drinking till about ten 
o'clock. The sentinel at the gate then gave notice, that the man with 
the saddle was come in. Upon this we immediately rose, and as the 
man was leading out his horse saddled, came up to him with drawn 
swords, and told him we were there to search all that went in and out 
there ; 'but as be looked like an honest man we would only search hit 
saddle, and so dismiss him. Upon that we ungirt the saddle, and car- 
ried it into the stall, where we had been drinking, and left the horseman 
■with our sentinel ; then ripping up one of the skirts of the saddle, we 
there found the letter of which we had been informed ; and having got 
it into our hands, we delivered the saddle again to the man, telling him 
be was an honest man, and bidding him go about his business. The 
^an, not knowing what had been done, went away to Dover. As soon 
as we had the letter, we opened it ; in which we found the king had 
acquainted the queen» that he was now courted by both factions ; th« 
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THS HOBAL AKD THE M£K. 

DuBiNa the time that the house was full of the greatest 
laen, and of those who might be considered the leading 
spirits, Jeremiah Burroughs, one of the clearest and 
calmest of the dissenting brethren, rose, and said on 
behalf of his brethren, that " if their congregations might 
not be exempted from the coercive power of the classes" 
— B, term used for the sectional and subordinate courts 
of the presbyterian church — according to the synodical dis- 
.cipline, — *' if they might not have liberty to govern them- 
selves in their own way, as long as they behaved themselves 
peaceably towards the civil magistrate, they were resolved" 
— ^what ? To fight for their religion ? O no. They 
were resolved " to suffer, or to go to some other place of 
the world, where they might enjoy their liberty. But 
while," added he, "men think there is no other way of 
peace but by forcing all to be of the same mind — ^while 
they think the civil sword is an ordinance of God to 
determine all controversies of Divinity, and that it must 
needs be attended with fines and imprisonment to the 
disobedient — ^while they apprehend there is no medium 
betwixt a strict uniformity and a general confusion of 
all things — while these sentiments prevail, there must 
be a base subjection of men's consciences to slavery, a 

'Scotch presbyterians and the army; and tohich bid fau-est for him 
should have him; but he thought he should close with the Scotch 
sooner than the other, &c. ''Upon this/' added Cromwell, "we 
took horse and went to Windsor ; and, fin(Ung we were not likely to 
•have any tolerable terms from the king, we immediately, from that 
time resolved his ruin." 
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suppression of mucli truth, and great disturbance in the 
Christian world." 

Jeremiah Burroughs has just sat down, with all the 
innocent complacency of a man who has spoken the truth, 
and seems to say, " You may try to confute that if you 
please.** He sits with his hand holding his beard, wait- 
ing to see what follows. Philip Nye, vicar of Eambolton, 
an intimate friend of the Earl of Manchester, and one 
of the most active and leading spirits of the independent 
body : — ^he was considered a leader, if not the leader of the 
independents ; possessed by inheritance and family con- 
nections of respectable property ; a man of talent, energy, 
and generous zeal — rose, and in the name of his brethren, 
made his declaration. I do not conjecture this ; — Eobert 
Baillie, who sits in great consternation, relates it in his 
correspondence. He said he was " prepared to demon- 
strate that one way of drawing a whole kingdom under 
one national assembly,** the proposition then under con- 
sideration, "^as formidable, yea, pernicious, and thrice 
over pernicious to civil states and kingdoms." He 
solemnly and distinctly proclaimed as a principle, they 
held ; that " by the command of God, the magistrate is dis- 
charged to put the least discourtesy on any man, Turk, 
Jew, Papist, or Socinian, or any religion whatever, for 
his religious belief." The painting exhibits him de- 
claring that sentiment. You mark the whole aspect of 
the assembly. " Ah, but that is the painter's fancy," 
say my honest friends on the other side of presbyterian- 
ism. " That is not true : do not believe it.*' Why not 
believe it ? Eobert Baillie says, " all cried him down, and 
some would have had him expelled the assembly as sedi- 
tious. We were all highly offended with him. The 
assembly voted him to have spoken against the order. 
We would not meet with him except he acknowledged 
his fault. The independents were resolute not to meet 
without him, and he resolute, to recal nothing of the 
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substance of what he had said ; at last we were entreated 
by our friends to shuffle it over the best way might be ; 
and to go on in our business." 

Now these are Baillie's litercB scripts. This is the fact 
as Baillie describes it, and the moment to which Baillie's 
description applies has been chosen for the pictorial inci- 
dent. The whole scene is exciting, and every person in 
the assembly is occupied and thoughtful. Here is a 
gentleman of my name, though no relation of mine, 
Major- General Massey, looking up at an old soldier and 
appearing to say, " Wont we fight that out ?" Here is 
Lord Warriston, a Major- General in the Scottish army ; 
he seems struck in the breast by a thunderbolt and thrown 
back in his chair. Even Stephen Marshal, father-in-law 
to Philip Nye, sits in consternation. That quiet, placid 
impersonation of the judicial character of England, Sir 
Matthew Hale, the purest spirit that ever sat on the. 
bench, looks forward with apprehension. But look at 
the dissenting brethren. Look at Bridge of Yarmouth, 
at Burroughs of Stepney, at Caryl, who wrote the Com- 
mentary on the Book of Job, at Dr. T. Goodwin, of 
London, Sydrach Simpson, William Greenhill, the writer 
of the Commentary on Ezekiel, and even Edmund Co- 
lamyy of Aldermanbury — look at them and contemplate 
how they appear. " That is our principle now," they 
all confederate to affirm, " and we will stand by it." 

Do not let it be supposed that I am doing injustice to 
my presbyterian forefathers ; for I was, as some would 
boast, bom a presbyterian, and speak of them as they 
were. If they had passed through all that I have ex- 
perienced, they would speak more eloquently on behalf of 
liberty of conscience than I do. They were not trained 
in our favourable circumstances ; and it would be a shame 
to us if we were not two hundred years in advance of 
them in the principle of liberty of conscience. They are 
thus excited, then, while the principle is declared. There 
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18 a good man here, Bulstrode Whitlocke, Beau Brum*' 
mel, to his shoe ties in puritan antiquity ; but less at- 
tractive in history, according to Carlyle's judgment, than 
any other. He calls him '^ Dryasdust, Parchment, Buls- 
trode Whitlocke." I do not think it fair to abuse him ; 
he had merits of no contemptible order ; and if Carlyle 
were to begin and write his life, he would find it neees* 
sary to delineate him as one of the greatest heroes in that 
or many succeeding ages. He was the ambassador from 
Oliver Cromwell to the Queen of Sweden. Eead his 
memorials; I have done it, before I would judge his 
character. You will find that every morning his suite, 
while he was ambassador, assembled in the saloon of his 
official residence, where the scriptures were read, and a 
godly exposition delivered by some member of the embassy, 
and prayers addressed to the Divine Author of all good, 
in which they supplicated a blessing on England, the 
protestant religion, the Queen of Sweden, and the coun- 
try they dwelt in. Whitlocke might be an honest Eras- 
tian or a lax presbyterian. I believe he was a political 
statesmen. But he was not a man to be sneered at by 
any writer of this day. He sits turning round to the 
brethren, and seems to say, " I have been a presbyterian, 
and was wont to think with the majority. Are you quite 
dear, if you adopt this maxim, what will become of re- 
ligion P If the magistrate does not favour religion, and 
give a man a good office, because he is religious, and give 
the state patronage to the religion he believes right, what 
will careless men think of the true religion P*' He is 
turning to William Bridge, who is ready to reply, vrith 
the Bible in his hand, ^' There may be difficulties and 
trials, but we think the kingdom of Gtod is not of this 
world. We believe it to be not meat and drink, but 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.** 
"Well,** Whitlocke says, "if that is the case, I shall be 
glad to think about it again." 
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Bat my favourite occupies the position in the canvass 
near to Whitlocke ; and if there be in this assembly a 
taste for masculine beauty ; if man's countenance may 
breathe the word and speak the idea ; if there be any 
that admire greatness and virtuous patriotism in one man 
more than in another man — surely Sir Henry Yane, the 
younger, will be admired as a portrait of exquisite ele- 
gance. By one of those philosophical, political, literary 
statesmen, who excel in writing essays, and delivering 
them in the shape of speeches, before the British senate, 
he has been characterised as " a Fifth Monarchy Man." I 
wish that great and apothegmatical orator of modem 
times had studied the fifth-monarchism of Sir Harry 
Vane a little more ; he would have found it to be the type 
of a kingdom that does not use the earthly sceptre, as its 
symbol of power, but being girded with the sword of 
truth, rides forth prosperously in the majesty of love, 
because of meekness and righteousness. Sir Harry is 
jiot conversing with any one, but he is communing with 
his own spirit, looking into the far distance ; thinking of 
the time when the stone, cut out without hands from the 
mountain, shall smite the image on its feet, break them 
to pieces, rendering them like the chaff of the summer 
threshing floors, which the wind carrieth away. He is 
anticipating the joyful time when kings, queens, princes, 
and magistrates, shall be humble members of the church 
of Christ, and not rulers in the house of God ; when 
Christ's sceptre shall be the alone sceptre to which every 
knee shall bow, and his name the only name that every 
one shall hold sacred as the name of monarch, sovereign, 
<and Saviour. Bavished by the enthusiasm of his fond 
dream, he is ready to say, " O what blessed times there 
will be, when nothing shall hurt or destroy in all God's 
holy mountain! But who shall live when Gt)d doeth 
this ; when the revolutions of states and kingdoms shall 
be acknowledged as the doing of the Lord, that he maj 
be glorified ?" 
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Next to him is not the most beautiful face, but the 
most perfect phyBiognomy in the painting. The artist 
has thrown his power — I will not say his devotion — but if 
he has a measure of vivid intellectual apprehension, tran- 
scending most other artists, he has thrown it into the 
almost shrivelled and parchment countenance of that 
scholar-like and astute, but distinguished character. He 
is a lawyer. He sits with his cloak round him as the 
costume of a lawyer. It is not a cloak to conceal hypo- 
crisy ; sometimes that device may be needed by the gentle- 
men of the long robe — ^I do not say always. He sits with 
his cloak to indicate his professional distinction as a 
lawyer ; and he has placed beside him his Hebrew Bible, 
as containing the fundamental and chief laws of the 
kingdom on which the assembly are conferring. To this 
he often referred. He sustained then, and it has been 
vain to deny ever since, that he deserved the reputation 
of the most profound orientalist of his day. He was con- 
fided in as a jurisconsidt more than any other of his time, 
and the weight of his authority was felt by the Stuarts. 

I speak of John Selden, whom Grotius called ** the 
glory of England ;" first sent to parliament for the town 
of Lancaster while James lived, and afterwards, in the 
reign of Charles, returned by several other boroughs; 
much admired by his learned and wise countrymen for 
gravity, greatness of soul, as one averse to flattery, liberal 
to scholars, and charitable to the poor ; but disliked by 
the court party, the creatures of intrigue, and frequently 
sent to prison by the royal and prelatic rulers of the land. 
The Tower, the King's Bench, and Qate-House prisons 
severally afforded dungeons for his confinement. Arch* 
bishop Usher, when Selden was deceased, and unable to 
return the compliment of his panegyrist — ^and Usher was 
a scholar as well as a divine — when he was delivering Sel- 
den's funeral sermon, for even the archbishop thought 
this duty not beneath his office, Usher affirmed that Selden 
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was SO learned and choice in his studies — " he was such 
a scholar, that 1 am not worth to bear his books." And 
here is Selden, pondering over the legal bearings of that 
great question — ^the principle that the magistrate shall 
not interfere with a man's conscience — shaU not interfere 
with a man because of his religious belief. He is giving 
counsel to another man. 

Another man mare notable than all ! A man who has 
been maligned by those that knew him not, and worse 
maligned by those that knew him — a man whom it was 
the fashion to call by every odious name, and to stain with 
every foul reproach — a man, to abuse whom was to find 
the way to reputation, to royal favour, to episcopal blessed- 
ness, to comply with courtly etiquette ; Oliver Cromwell ! 
And I hesitate not to say, concerning Oliver Cromwell, that 
if the secret breathings of a man's soul may testify what 
his heart is — ^that if the overflowing of a parent's affection 
may prove, in the secret intercourse of the domestic circle, 
not only what his unsophisticated tenderness may be, but 
also what is his regard for the spiritual interests and welfare 
of his immortal children — if a man's kind and affectionate 
outpouring of his thoughts into the bosom of his wife, 
who never sought a public station, but courted the hum- 
blest retirement in her loftiest exaltation — if a man's 
character is to be known by what he does in the time of 
persecution and privation and sorrow — what he does in 
the day of the death of those whom he loves most — in the 
day of the triumph of those whom he fears most — if a 
man's character is to be proved and to be tested by per- 
secution as well as by prosperity, then Oliver Cromwell 
was a Christian and a patriot, and a great and good man. 
Some men are called great for their deeds of conquest ; 
some because sycophancy has woven its web around 
them, and piled its mists of hypocrisy beneath and before 
them ; but Cromwell's greatness has buffeted with the 
storm of perjured obloquy, hypocritical slander, and poli- 
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tical maJignity, after he was dead ; has waged a warfare 
of strife with two centuries of hostility, of persecution and 
malignant cunning ; seeking to blacken his name, and 
render it odious in the minds of the people. But now is 
his greatness greater than when he lay enshrouded and 
embalmed in Whitehall ; and to-day the light of great* 
ness is but dawning on his reputation before the multi-^ 
tude. When posterity shall have the opportunity of 
wading through the d^irk and malignant slanders heaped 
upon his name, and examining the virtues of his life, 
proved by the best of all tests, the practical sincerity of 
the domestic hearth, and the associations which he che-* 
rished; justice, as his guerdon, will declare him great. 

Cromwell is looking down at the Scotch commissioners, 
and seeming to inquire of Selden, " Well, but what do 
you think they will say about it ? And what effect will 
it have on the Scotch army? Shall we have to fight 
them ? Will it lead to their withdrawal ? Well, if it 
does, we must be prepared for the worst ; for the truth ia, 
that is the safest principle for the government of any- 
country, the only happy principle for the people, the best 
for religion, and, after all, it will be the safest for the 
governors too." He is thoughtfully and studiously exa- 
mining the whole procedure ; and as the result, no doubt, 
of that day's consultation, Cromwell, from the day he 
became a ruler tUl the day he breathed his last as the 
princely inhabitant of Whitehall, could never lose sight of 
this wise and salutary principle. I ask his bitterest 
enemy to point out a single case in which he ever violated 
the principle that Philip Nye proclaimed ; where the policy 
only concerned religion. Where did he persecute a man»- 
or render him odious, or withhold from him what belonged 
to him in equity, because of his religion P Gheorge Fox,. 
the quaker, sat in Cromwell's presence with his hat on. 
No great offence now-a-days, but deemed a great offence 
before rulers in the minds of those who most malign 
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Oromwell. Pox gave Cromwell — his friend Cromwell, or 
friend Oliver, if you will; — ^his wisest and most deliberate 
counsels ; and Cromwell thanked him for his faithfulness, 
4md assured him he should be always glad to see him, and 
receive his opinion or counsels on any matter. Wherever 
Cromwell showed a disposition to restrain, and exercised 
a magisterial restriction, it was in reference to political 
hostility — to the secret, the well versed, the well ascer- 
tained machinations of a servile and designing foe, that 
sought to overturn his government, and " restore " the 
<x>untry to anarchy and ruin. He was an avowed adhe- 
rent of independency, but did he make independency 
the church of the state ? Cromwell governed England, 
and as an independent, or an adherent of independency, 
he had to refer to things belonging to what was called 
the established church of that day ; not yet by the unani- 
mous or general voice of the nation subverted. But did 
he remove a man because he was a presbyterlan ? Did 
be remove a minister because he was an episcopalian P 
Did he enter the habitation of any man by his myrmi- 
dons or emissaries because he was a Homan catholic, and 
worshipped God according to his ideas of the truth of re*- 
ligion ? In no instance did he violate liberty of con- 
science, so far as its dictates affected religion. 

Oliver Cromwell was the man not only to join in the 
overthrow of the royal standard, and in bringing the hypo- 
crite to the block, the proud prelate to his tomb, and the 
traitorous statesman to his iinal portion ; but to make En- 
gland be respected in the world. He made England's power 
to be not merely trembled at abroad ; but revered by the 
suJSering and the oppressed in every land. Under his 
government England was an asylum for liberty — England 
was the herald of peace — England went ta the mountains 
of the Piedmontese,and shielded those wandering peasants 
from the rage of the cruel tiger that was seeking the 
blood of the infants and the helpless mother. I will 
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admit that he did impose punishments on men who were 
Boman catholics or episcopalians and fifth monarchy men. 
I will admit that he was guilty, in my judgment, of san- 
guinary carnage, of great victories and triumphant con- 
quests in war. I will not defend the warrior — a Wel- 
lington, a Napoleon, a Washington, a Wallace, or a 
Bruce. No, nor will I defend David, the King of Israel, 
for some of his deeds of sanguinary, and I might call them 
harsh, if not hrutal vengeance, on those whom he sub- 
dued, and who suifered under him. I will defend no 
man because of the evil things he did. But it may be 
possible that these men, in the circumstances in which 
they were placed, — ^I believe it was so with Cromwell, — 
might think that they were God's servants to execute 
judgment in the way they did. They might think that 
by doing such and such things they would strike terror 
into the hearts of the enemies of truth and good govern- 
ment. I do not at all approve of these things. But 
speaking of religion itself — as far as religion was the 
matter that might be said to be the subject of govern- 
ment, I do not find a single instance in which Cromwell 
was guilty of persecution for conscience sake. 

You will demand what is the moral of all this ? I said 
there were from eight to twelve dissenting brethren, and 
seventy approvers of the presbyterian discipline. I ask you 
what became of the large body, and what becamo of the 
few ? This question will come before us again with ita 
answer. But for a moment I entreat your attention to 
a matter suggested by the feelings and records of the 
deputation from Scotland who attended this assembly. 
With great simplicity, but with characteristic and expres- 
sive truth, BaiUie confesses, that heandhis associates "were 
entreated by their friends to shuffle over'^ Philip Nye*s 
declaration "the best way they could." The commis- 
sioners yielded to these importunities ; hoping, it may 
be, to neutralise the influence of such a principle by 
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stronger measures at a more auspicious season. If they 
could not r^ress it, they would shuffle it. Were I 
to trace the shuffling of this matter as it was shuffled 
under Charles II., we should have mournful illustra- 
tion how things have been shuffled from that day 
to this. The state church men, the regal, prelatic, and 
dominant ecclesiastics of all degrees, have shuffled it 
over ; with only brief intervals, tithe processes, church- 
rate exactions, rectum donuma^ and education grants, 
factory and school bills, have been the approved progress 
of shuffling. I will not pass in silence an event that 
occurred within the last two years. 

A minister as much celebrated for his piety and 
usefulness in the town where he lived, as any minister 
in Lancashire — ^and with reverence and love I speak it — 
a minister who stood, because of his piety and consistent 
life, the very highest in the county where he dwelt — 
was dying. He gave commandment concerning his bones. 
He pointed out a grave in which two of his children had 
already been interred. He said " Bury me there." His 
family received his last command, more sacred, perhaps, 
than any precept he had given during his life. It was 
consecrated by the tears of bereaved childhood, and hal- 
lowed by the agonies of mourning widowhood. The direc- 
tion was given to open the grave. The pastor of the 
parish, the accredited functionary of the church, said, 
"No, it shaU not be." Why? Was he a suicide? 
No. What then? Was he a murderer ? No. What 
then ? Did he violate any of the commands of the ruler, 
or any of the laws of the land ? No. What offence had 
he been guilty of? He had been long the effective and 
respected " minister and teacher of a congregation of in- 
dependents," a dissenting church, and he should not be 
buried there. And the power that said so was para- 
mount in this good broad England; and no.* law hu- 
man or — I was going to say — Divine, seemed on the 

Or 
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occasion, to soften the hardness and bigotry of that 
man's heart. The tears of a widow, the entreaties of 
orphaned childhood, were of no avail. He shuffled the 
affair in the worst of all modes of shuffling, even to the 
dishonouring of the dust of those who were honoured 
and sacred by their lives and character. 

Now, if there be this power, if it were possessed by my 
own brother, I would utter its solemn denunciation ; it 
is a violation of the principle of liberty of conscience, to 
intrust a fellow-creature with it. I shall not enter into 
anti-state-church politics on this occasion. I leave my 
principles to go forward, as I believe they are honestly- 
expressed. But I think that come the time when it 
will — as come it must — ^when justice shall reign in this 
nation, the magistrate will not, in that time when justice 
reigns, do favour to one man or the other man because 
of his religious belief. 

The question has been put forth, " "Why exhibit the 
painting now /"' Though I be not the exhibitor, I try to 
describe it for your interest and information. The paint- 
ing is presented that you may see one of the first in- 
stances in which the fine arts have been identified with a 
principle. It is not the coronation of a monarch which 
occurs at every royal succession to the throne. It is not 
a meeting of parliament to pass a reform bill which may 
have to be reformed in ten years more. It is in nothing 
political. But it is the opening of a well with water piurer ■ 
than that of the Jordan ; a well from a rock like that 
of Horeb, which Moses struck with his rod, which 
shall flow not only through the wilderness, as that 
did to accompany the children of Israel, so long as they 
required to be refreshed ; but a well which shall become 
a river broad as the Niger, swelling as the Nile, magnifi- 
cent as the Mississippi ; and which shall spread its tide 
over all lands, as a flood of light, until every green field 
shall be beautified by its refreshment, and every in- 
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habitant of those fields shall enjoy the blessings it 
conveys. 

We look at the painting in this light. It is the em- 
bodiment of a great principle, identified with our denomi- 
nation in connexion with the great men of that time. 
We do not mean to say that the presbyterians, who, at 
that time, " all cried down " the declaration of principle, 
were, in fact, the representatives of the presbyterians of 
this time. We believe at this day there are as sound 
advocates of liberty of conscience among the presby- 
terians, as are to be found among the independents ; 
only why do they adhere to the twenty-third chapter of 
the Westminster Confession ? The representatives of 
the presbyterian body of England, down to about forty 
years ago, had sunk to somewhere about two hundred and 
thirty or two hundred and forty. But what became of the 
dissenting brethren who were reputed " an inconsiderable 
number of men," an insignificant minority, contemptible 
as to numerical power ; extravagant and extreme as were 
their positions, and feeble as their arguments were 
alleged to be ? Not more than one to ten, without orga- 
nization or ecclesiastical polity, to govern the whole as 
a community, and without adhesion or unity in creed or 
standards ; subject to the chequered incidents of time, 
and the fluctuations of popular opinion, to the anarchy 
of misgovernment and the confusion of tongues, without 
a king in Israel ; or a parchment testimony enrolled among 
the statutes of the realm, — what could they do ? ^ 

Where are now the independent brethren of the West- 
minster Assembly in their creed or progeny, — the repre- 
sentatives of their principles or the heirs of their honour, 
or their reproach ? We now come to look at what was 
the result of the development of this principle : it was 
declared, but not enacted, by parliament — it was outvoted, 
but it was immortally propounded — it was a thing that 
could never die. It was not merely a truth, but it was a 

g2 
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truth brought into admirable juxta-position with the great 
events of the history of the greatest nation of the world. 
It was the philosophy that John Milton sagely advocated 
and John Owen cahnly studied in subsequent days, 
when peaceM times again visited this country. They 
looked on the assembly with intense interest ; but they 
pondered with more concern the great truth then enun- 
ciated. John Owen after this sustained the highest place 
in authority, and imparted his mature counsels as an in- 
structor in Oxford ; and we are told that Locke studied 
under him, and there learned his principles of religious 
liberty ; though he did not at first appear to appreciate 
them or advocate their practical application. It was, 
therefore, this man that was the parent of those thoughts 
that came forth in Locke's later illustrious writings upon 
religious liberty and freedom of conscience. Thus we 
find, so far as the philosophical school goes — so far as 
religious liberty is properly understood and illustrated, — 
it had its rise on this occasion. And when it is de- 
manded, what has been the practical working of the 
principle which was proclaimed by Philip Nye, we answer 
hj an appeal to facts. We shall take twelve as the 
largest number of independents in that assembly, and 
very few of them were known to hold a conspicuous place 
at that time. There are now nearly 4000 independent 
and baptist congregations in England, Scotland, and 
Wales. In that assembly there were nearly 100 presby- 
terian ministers, — ^about ten times the number of the 
independents. Have they multiplied in the same pro- 
portion ? We look in vain for them. The presbyterian 
congregations that were represented by those men have 
become the shadow of a shade. Their power as a people 
has passed away, and they are dependent in England, 
for any thing like a respectable existence, to the very 
principle which they then repudiated and denounced. 
But we look abroad, and we ask who peoples the land 
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across the Atlantic ? Men who hold the principle of 
Philip Nye. "We ask how many are the representatives 
of the commonwealth presbyterians now ? We have not 
an equal number. But we come home again, and there 
are some quiet friends whom I admire — ^they do not like 
politics ! There are the methodists ; the primitive me- 
thodists, the new association methodists ; and they wor- 
ship and exist by the recognition of the independent 
principle. They could not have any being under the 
principle of the presbyterians of that day. "We do not 
say, number the five thousand congregations of various 
denominations of methodism. We leave the old congre- 
gations of presbyterian descent ; for the most part an 
inheritance of unitarianism by trusteeship. We claim 
not the orthodox and active communities of presbyte- 
iianism, of modem formation and distinction, the legiti- 
mate fruits of awakened energy, of self-interested evan- 
gelization. 

But we point to British missions in England, Ireland, 
and the colonies ; and their noblest monument of pioua 
labour and devoted love, the London Missionary Society ; 
ramifying its agencies on the continents of India and 
AMca, in the islands of the west and the south, and in the 
populous cities and Archipelago of Ohina. At home the 
eleven ministers have become four thousand. And no 
arithmetician shall calculate their power in the trans- 
atlantic states — the land of the pilgrim fathers ! The 
men who required the courage of martyrs and the forti- 
tude of heroes, to utter the abstract principle of equal 
religious liberty to all, begat a race who are now silently 
and resistlessly expanding their great truth in all regions 
and climes, under all governments, and, in spite of all 
obstructions and obloquy, teaching that man should no 
more render to his fellow-man account for his belief, over 
which none but himself should have control. 

Their influence is to be traced not only in churches, 
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but in the state itself. Take Hume's representation 
of the source from which we derive our liberty ; you will 
find we owe it to the English puritans that there is 
civil liberty enjoyed by the people of England, and they 
should be remembered. His words are, " animated with 
a warm regard to liberty, these generous patriots saw with 
regret an unbounded power exercised by the crown, and 
were resolved to seize the opportunity which the king's 
necessities offered them of reducing the prerogative within 
more reasonable compass." 

Nor is it merely as the development — the first opening 
of that wisest salutary principle. It is an act of justice to 
the great men whose persons are represented. Here are 
honest, virtuous men from Scotland ; men characterised 
by integrity and learning, from all parts of England ; men 
who have been frowned on and dishonoured in all histoiy. 
Tou go to Hume, and what do you find ? " The slang of 
the sectaries;" "the nasal twang of the conventicle;" 
the reproach of meanness, and every other vice that 
could be charged upon the sturdy, steady, honest patriots 
of England. You find, moreover, their adversaries raised 
to power, and dignified with titles ; the most eloquent 
orations put iuto their mouths, and the grandest prin- 
ciples and wisest maxims put into their speeches, in 
order to cast reproach on these men who resisted them. 
It is time that they should be placed in their proper atti- 
tude before the public, and their character rightly under- 
stood by the nation. At this day you go to your capital^ 
the metropolis of England ; you look at the new houses 
of parliament you are building there ; you examine the 
expensive and gorgeous structure. It is in the most 
splendid ornamented style. Tou see niches; and you 
inquire, " Who are to be there ?" Why, the rulers and 
mighty monarchs of England, all men and women of re- 
nown. Who the first is to be I do not yet know, whether 
a Hengist or Yortigem ; a Saxon or a Briton ; whether 
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of the heptarchy or the monarchy. Caractacus, the Edrics, 
the Cerdics, the Egberts and the Ethelberts, the Osrics, 
the Oswolfs and Boadiceas, were no doubt deBerving cha- 
racters, and purchased for themselves high distinctions. 
But as to morals, patriotism, or religion, they and many 
more were rather amphibious or dubious personages. But 
we may conclude it will be Bome dark and mysterious 
prince to whom will be assigned the first niche. John 
the truculent and dastard traitor, who sold his kingdom 
to the pope, and granted to the bold barons at Eunny- 
mede the magna charta, is to have a niche. William of 
Normandy, the conqueror of the native and Saxon races 
is to have a niche, and all the Williams are to have 
niches; the Edwards, the Eichards, the Henries, till 
Henry the Eighth, with all his lecherous treachery to 
truth and gallantry, are to be provided with niches ; and 
" Bloody Mary," and more bloody Elizabeth, are to be sup- 
plied, as are Charles the First and Charles the Second ; 
the Georges, and even George the Fourth, virtuous, 
chaste, and devout as he was ! aU are to be immortal, not 
as dii minares, but as right royal potentates. Charles 
the First will be next to James the First — ^what will they 
do with James the Second ? Charles the First will be 
next to Charles the Second. But Cromwell, who reigned 
ten years, and those ten years the most prosperous period 
of England's political career; — Cromwell, who added 
to the colonial possessions of England one of the most 
important islands ; — Cromwell, whose admiral swept the 
seas with a besom at his mast-head, to keep them clear of 
everything vicious and perilous to the merchandize of 
England and the world; — Cromwell, who knew what 
liberty of conscience was, and sympathised with those 
who suffered for it, shall have no place found for him. 

By his faithful and fit ambassador at Paris (Mr. Mor- 
land himself relates the matter), he desired Cardinal 
Mazarine to show his respect for Cromwell's name, and 
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yield to his solicitations — for what ? to become the ally 
of some great nation, which the protector wished to con- 
ciliate ? No, But to controul the Duke of Sayoy, and 
restrain his persecution of the hunted, persecuted Yau- 
dois. He intimated that if this were not done, " he must 
presently break with them." Mazarine appeared to 
think more was desired than was reasonable. But Crorn* 
well replied that if the Erench did not, he would himself 
interpose. They therefore obliged the Duke of Saroj^ the 
sanguinary bigot, to cease his unjust fury. Fathers and 
husbands had been carried captive, or slain by the sword, 
their children had been rolled down from the mountain 
summits to the depths of the rugged rocks ; their wives 
and mothers ravished by a wicked and tyrannical soldiecj 
— ^for what ? Because they had been rebellious ? No ; 
but because they feared God according to his word, and 
worshipped him according to their consciences. Crom- 
well directed his ambassador to aeeertain the facts ; and 
he stated, that by an arbitrary edict, these protest^ 
ants of the mountains were, upon pain of death, dnvei^ 
from their homes in the depth of winter, if they did not 
within three days become catholics. They became exiles, 
rather than sacrifice truth and faith. Their villages were 
occupied by an infuriate soldiery> who plundered and 
spoiled every thing. Prom their fastnesses and retreats, 
the sufferers, exasperated and provoked, had rallied and 
defeated their oppressors. A greater force was sent, 
instructed to give no quarter ; and without respect of age, 
sex, or condition, hanging, burning, dismembering, ravish- 
ing, and every cruelty was inflicted. Cromwell was deeply 
affected with the tidings of these sad calamities, and was 
ofben heard to say that it lay as near^ or nearer his heart, 
than if it had concerned his dearest relatives in the world* 
He did not confine his charity and sympathy to pathetic 
expressions. He ordered Mr. Morland, May 23, 1655, 
to carry his message to the Duke of Savoy, to intzeat 
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liim to recal that merciless edict, to restore the remnant 
of the poor distressed people to their ancient liberties 
and habitations, and likewise to solicit the i^irther influ- 
ence of the French king. 

Cromwell shewed these arbitrary and tyrannical mleps 
that if they did not put a stop to it, he would. Ah ! 
If you had had a Cromwell as your foreign secretary in 
England recently, would Tahiti have been ravished from 
its rightful possessors ? If you had had a Cromwell a^ 
Prime Minister of England, should we have heard of 
Englishmen themselves being hunted in Madeira and 
other places because of their religious opinions ? Crom- 
well was not only thus distinguished as the defender of 
a righteous cause, but he showed the first act of gene- 
rosity in reference to the suiFering people themselves, 
by proposing to contribute to a fund for their relief. 
He did not say, " Come, let us impose a tax to relieve 
the poor Vaudois." He put down his own name for 
£2,000, and £38,097. 7s. 3d., were sent to them, col- 
lected voluntarily by the generosity of the English people, 
to rebuild habitations and provide them with food till 
their crops should grow. And this is the man that has 
been and is maligned, as a regicide, a traitor to liberty, 
and an enemy to mankind. O ! but he was hypocritical ; 
he did all this to gain power. With whom would such 
measures gain favour for Oliver Cromwell ? With the 
majority of the nation ? Was it not the majority of the 
nation that brought back Charles II. ? And if the object 
had been to gain power with the majority, would not 
hypocrisy have led him to cultivate such habits as would 
have gained credit in the habitation of the courtesan, 
and of everything impure ? But look at his life. Mark 
the improper act, morally speaking, of which he was 
guilty. Mark the manner in which he maintained in- 
tercourse with his beloved wife to the last day of their 
lives. Bead his letters addressed to that woman, an 

a3 
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honour to an English household, and to English woman- 
hood. Mark how his heart breathed in domestic affec- 
tion to her. Mark his letters to his sons and daughters ; 
and the language of his own daughter to him when it is 
said on her death-bed, she reproached him for the 
policy he had pursued. Was it like a hypocrite to bear 
her reproaches without resentment when she evinced her 
bias to some prelatial political association, and, while he 
heard them, retain his parental affection ; if he had not 
been conscious of his own innocence P 

No, a man like him, who with fervent emotion and hu- 
miliation, could breathe out his soul in all the fulness of 
domestic tenderness, in all the confidence of a father's 
heart to his beloved children ; — ^who could reprove those 
children for their love of worldly pleasure, direct them 
in the pursuit of spiritual improvement and joys, and 
tell them where the sweetest solace was to be found in 
time of affliction, and in the hour of death, mth all its 
solemnities; was no hypocrite. A man who could give 
counsel to a near relative in the day of dissolution, and 
tell him he had found in God's covenant what had com- 
forted him, did not speak like a hypocrite. If in the 
midst of a band of warriors he could assure them how 
he desired to see every soldier in the army a praying 
man, every officer, one who could expound the scriptures, 
and conduct a prayer meeting among his soldiers, as 
well as lead a victorious battalion ; and strongly rebuked 
the blasphemer with a caution, that there should be no 
more reproaches because of praying hypocrites, proved 
the reality rather than the disguise of religion. A man 
who could despise titles, and retaio such men as Howe, 
and Goodwin, Owen, and others for his chaplains, and 
receive the consolations of truth from their lips at the 
day of his death, may advantageously be compared with 
either of the Charleses! To brand such a man with 
hypocrisy, is to brand Christianity itself with a false 
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name, and give reproach to the truth. He had his im- 
perfections ; but he as much deserves a niche among the 
rulers of England as any man that ever reigned in 
England. A committee of fine arts has awarded places 
to those rulers deemed deserving of celebrity. Pine arts 
they are — exceedingly fine — so fine as to escape the test 
of justice and honour. They do not know history or 
truth ; for if you look with the record of English events 
in your hand at what they have done, you will find ten 
years of the most prosperous period of English history 
blotted out, and will learn that Charles II. is constituted 
a king when he was a wanderer and a vagabond, a pen- 
sioner of Prance, without a clean shirt to his back, except 
what was furnished in charity. Charles II. took the 
oath of the Solemn League and Covenant; became a 
Romanist, and denied it; declared for liberty of con- 
science at Breda; promised security of worship and a 
suspension of penal laws to nonconformists ; ejected from 
their livings and churches two thousand conscientious 
and good men; hunted by dragoons and pillaged by 
barbarous men, the covenanters and non-conforming re- 
ligionists of Scotland, who escaped the dungeons and 
tortures of his persecution ; violated in his life every 
principle of the covenant and morality, resorting to the 
table of communion from the midst of harlots and courte- 
sans ; received absolution from a protestant prelate, and 
the sacrament from a popish priest ; as a king, professed 
the faith of the reformation, and, as a dying man, en- 
treated that, for God's sake, a priest of Rome might 
receive his soul. The man who could violate his pro- 
mises, his oath, and solemn covenant, and withhold 
the privileges of freedom from Englishmen; who as 
the slave of paramours, increased the nobility by his 
illegitimate offspring, and on the bed of death conformed 
to the church of Rome, demonstrating the hypocrisy of 
his whole life as a fraud upon liberty and religion, is 
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placed in one of these niches ; and the man who was faith* 
fill to his promises is to haTO no niohe ! Why, these fine 
arts gentlemen seem to haTe imagined that if Oliver Crom- 
well were to be placed among the kings, there would be 
reason for apprehension that he would plaj the image- 
breaker among them, and make them all dance from their 
niches — or would cast them so into the shadow of the 
shade that none of them would eyer be seen, and they 
would all fall down to him and lick the dust. They'll 
give him no niche ! Won't you? 

This is Cromwell's corinthian pillar ; here is his e£Bgy, 
not obscured as under the shadow of kings ; and it shall 
stand, not merely as long as parliaments last, to be ad- 
mired by travelled visiters ; but it will endure so long as 
this painting can be preserved. So long as transcripts 
from it, derived by engraving of the highest style, can 
be treasured by students of history, Oliver Cromwell shall 
have this abiding memorial as a monumental trophy to 
his fame. Ey persecuting the Protector, his enemies 
only endear him to our sympathies ; by denying him a 
place among the rulers, they ensure him the most exalted 
position among the people. No more correct portrait of 
the man could now be produced. The outline of the 
painting is taken from a cast of his countenance executed 
and modelled after his death. Yet it is not the face of a 
dead man — the soul is here. The great politician and 
statesman is here casting his watchful eye over to the 
Scotch commissioners, that he may divine what they 
think of the principle and its national application. 

Perhaps I may be thought to have been too warm on 
behalf of my friend Cromwell. But if a man has not 
zeal to carry him through some difficult things, he will 
never be able to defend religious liberty. If I am in 
the minority now, I expect to be in the majority some 
himdred and fifty years hence, and Cromwell will have a 
niche then. This painting is intended (and I hope you 
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will say more than intended) to illustrate the principle 
of liberty of conscience — a painting of fact and not of 
imagination — ^that may be said to be a history in itself — 
a history of a great transaction, like to which few other 
events have occurred in the annals of the world in refer* 
enoe to liberty of conscience. The whole of this painting, 
with few exceptions, is filled with bona Jide portraits. 
All the faces, the forms, the costumes, the characters 
here introduced, are true. The men that lived and acted, 
and occupied not merely the stage, but the field, the 
pulpit, and the bar of that time, are here brought before 
you. They are presented to you in the Jerusalem 
Chamber. It is painted precisely as our artist saw it, 
by the good pleasure and gentlemanly courtesy of Dean 
Turton, now, I believe, a bishop. When permission to 
examine the tapestry, and the whole form and construc- 
tion of the room, was solicited, he kindly and generously 
gave his prompt consent. So that you have the very 
room in which the Westminster Assembly of Divines 
was held, in all its architectural proportions and designs, 
its tapestry and its ornaments. And you have not only 
the room but the men, besides Oliver Cromwell, Sir 
Harry Vane, Bulstrode Whitlocke, John Selden, Major 
General Massey, Oliver St. John, Sir Matthew Hale. 
You have the Earl of Warwick, Lord Say and Sele, 
Lord Southampton, the Earl of Manchester, the Earl of 
Northumberland, the Duke of Lauderdale, and other 
lords and gentlemen of high renown. You have John 
Milton, Dr. Owen, Eichard Baxter, Dr. Lightfoot, Dr. 
Goodwin, Edmund Calamy, and many others. 

Then their dresses are not merely from paintings, but 
from actual exhibitions of the costumes of the time, and 
of the professions that are here represented. 

The painting will speak for itself so far as its pictorial 
effects are concerned. I have visited the gallery at 
Dresden, as well as the much less finished and perfect 
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t)ne at Berlin ; the galleries in Belgium and along thd 
Bhine ; and without pretending to more than an unpro- 
fessional taste, but with no word of exaggeration I may say, 
that I have seen no painting, either in this country or 
in those, so true to history — ^no painting so graphic, 
expressive, and consonant with the occasion — ^no paintings 
connected with a principle, more worthy of your admira- 
tion or more honourable to the artist who has pro- 
duced it. 

And let me say, though I need not say it in sport, the 
nonconformist body long sought to hide themselves in 
alleys, in brick buildings, with walls that might appear 
the walls of bams and outhouses, or farm offices ; and 
almost laboured to show that they had no connexion 
whatever with the scarlet lady of Bome, by the buildings 
they erected. Nothing in the shape of ornament, of 
taste, or of beauty, might be said to distinguish their 
buildings. They had nothing at all resembling your 
Liverpool cathedral, with its dome and its massive pillars. 
Y<m have something you can now look at, and need not 
to be enlighbened touching the difference between 
plainness and splendour. But this is the first instance 
in which the most elaborate of the fine arts has been 
identified with the principles of nonconformity — the 
history of dissent ; and I think it is a very successful 
experiment, so far as the artist is concerned. You ought 
to be obliged to him, for I believe he himself belongs 
to the church of Bome. He has shown how a man, de- 
voted to his art, can forget what he professes, and throw 
his whole heart into his subject. You see there is 
tiothing like finesse or scheming, but the man is there, 
and he is doing what he can. 

I would recommend every one to have a copy of the en- 
graving that is to be taken firom this painting. I would 
have one in every minister's study, and in every chapel 
vestry ; in every Sunday school, and in every grammar 
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school and academy in the land. I would have it to teach 
liberty of conscience; I would have them learn that 
lesson in the first sweet song of the lark that mounts in the 
morning, and the last soft melody of the nightingale that 
welcomes the shade of night. I would have liberty of con- 
science in all its beauty, speaking to the eye here, speak- 
ing to the heart through the eye, speaking to the refined 
taste and the refining susceptibilities of our nature. Oh ! 
we have too long allowed superstition to wage war with 
us by architecture. We have too long allowed idolatry 
to clothe herself in the fine arts. We have too long 
left despotism to employ the attractions and the witchery 
of poetry and of painting to render acceptable and ad- 
tnrrable those scenes of carnage, of oppression, and of 
slaughter, by which our country has been debased. Let 
lis come forward, and take the scenes of England's best 
times, of her most heroic men, of her most gallant 
achievements, in reference to personal suffering, in refer- 
ence to principles, in reference to truth itself, and paint 
their images as they arise, and breathe their spirit on the 
canvass, as art can well do ; and then let our children 
come with gracious and graceful steps to render their 
homage to the spirits of those that bequeathed to them 
this inheritance, and that wrought out for them this 
glory, and the renown of this their land."* 



* The dissenting brethren, though disappointed and outvoted in 
the Westminster Assembly, were sustained with the energy of truth, 
and cheered with the hope of its ultimate and universal prevalence. 
They met as congregationalists by permission of the Protector at the 
Savoy, and after a lengthened conference, agreed to a document which 
vras regarded as their *' confession," and acknowledged exposition of 
** those things which were most surely believed among them." In 
doctrinal theology they concurred with the " Westminster Assembly.'* 
But on ecclesiastical discipline and the power of the civil magistrate, 
they advocated congregational liberty, ministerial equality, and inde- 
pendence of all secular power in the church of God. In a chapter on 
these subjects they asserted : — " That every particular society of visible 
professors agreeing to walk together in the faith and order of the 
gospel, is a complete church ; and has full power within itself to elect 
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and ordain all church-offioere, to exclude all offenders, and to do all 
other acts relating to the edification and well-being of the church. 

" That no persons maj administer the sacrament but.8uch as are 
ordained and appointed thereto. Nor are the pastors of one church 
obliged to administer the sacraments to any other than to the members 
of tibat church to whom they stand related in that capacity. Nor may 
any person be added to the church, as a private member, but by the 
consent of the church, after a confession of his faith, declared by him- 
self, or otherwise manifested." 

** They disallow the power of all stated synods, presbyteries, couto- 
cations, and assemblies of divines over particular churches ; but admit 
that in cases of difficulty or difference relatmg to doctrine or order, 
churches may meet together, by their messengers, in synods or councils, 
to consider and give advice, but without exercising any jurisdiction." 

*' And lastly they agree that churches consisting of persons sound in 
the faith, and of good conversation, ought not to reAise communion with 
each other, though they walk not in all things according to the same 
rule of church order; and if they judge other churches to be true 
churches, though less pure, they may receive to occasional communion 
such members of those churches as are credibly testified to be godly, 
and to live without offence." 

*' These opinions may appear new to a great many people, because 
they have not been openly and publicly professed in the English 
nation ; but we are able to trace the footsteps of an independent, con- 
gregational way in the ancientest practice of the church, and in the 
writings of the soundest protestant divines." They add ** that their 
principles do not in the least interfere with the authority of the civil 
magistrate, nor do they concern themselves upon any occasion with 
him, any further than to implore his protection for the preservation of 
the peace and liberty of their churches." They gloried in this, that 
ever since they appeared in the world they have distinguished them* 
selves in the cause of Christian liberty. ** We have always maintained 
this principle — that among all Christian churches there ought to be 
forbearance, and mutual indulgence to Christians of all persuasions 
that keep to, and holdfast, the necessary foundations of faith and holi- 
ness. This principle we have maintained for the sake of others, when 
we ourselves had no need of it." They were thankful to their present 
governors for permitting those who could not comply with the presby- 
terian establishment to enjoy the liberty of their conscience, and equal 
encouragement and protection with others ; and that this liberty was 
established by law as long as they did not disturb the public peace. 
** This should engage us to promote the honour and prosperity of such 
a government ; to be pnaceably disposed one towards another, and to 
love as brethren : forasmuch as these are differences between fellow- 
servants, neither of them having any authority from God or man la 
impose their opinions upon one another." 



THE SOCIAL EELATION 

CHRISTIANS AS MEMBERS 

or 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 



A LECTURE, 

ETC. 



Paul was a descendant of Abraham, of the stock of 
Israel, of the purest and most direct extraction, in which 
the men who were Jews valued themselves above other 
nations. He was a Christian of truly devoted character 
and eminent piety; on whom his Lord had conferred 
signal favours ; and had been called to the apostleship by 
peculiar manifestations of power and condescension. As 
an apostle, he had laboured more abundantly than all his 
fellow-disciples ; and, endowed with miraculous gifts, he 
had been honoured with such measures of influence and 
success in the church of God, as would compensate for 
every loss, be a present reward for his sacrifices here, and 
a crown of joy and rejoicing in the great day ; and act as 
a sufficient inducement to disregard the distinctions 
which come from among men, and to contemn the privi* 
leges and prerogatives of citizenship in this world ; yet, 
on an emergency, he urged what he deemed a seasonable 
plea, and said, *' I am a man who am a Jew of Tarsus, a 
city in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city." The relation 
which he thus claimed was with a political state; a 
government whose rulers were heathen, whose privileges 
were secular, and whose citizenship was representative of 
a voluntary compact, and reciprocal obligations ; though 
Paul was free-bom. Although a Christian apostle, there- 
fore, Paul ranked himself as a Boman citizen, and stood 
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upon his pririleges. Political membership, and common 
interest in the affairs of civil society, beijig thus shewn to 
be compatible with Christian character, — ^we proceed to 
examine the organization of secular government, to in- 
quire into the relations sustained hj Christianity toward 
civilised communities, and to contemplate the Christian 
as a member of the commonwealth. 

It is a task less perplexing to determine by analysis 
what are the elements of society, than in every case to 
trace the origin of those polities by which the intercourse 
of nations has been regulated. Patterns or parallels 
have been discovered by one class of writers in nature : 
the father of a family governing his wife by the preroga- 
tives of sex, his children by age and descent, and his 
servants by providing for them, has be^i described as 
the very model of a king ; the shepherd of a flock, 
whose office is to feed and govern, not aa own.er» bul 
deputy, is declared as not without a mystery, and, as 
a work of nature, to represent a king ; nay, the govern* 
ment of God himself over the world is said to be sha- 
dowed forth by lawful monarchies, and so the word 
sacred has been attributed to kings, because of the ctm^ 
formity of a monarchy with a divine majesty. The origi- 
nal submissions to government have been by the same 
authority traced to the growth of a £amily, so increased, 
that one habitation could not contain all the descendants ; 
but the second branches, planted into new families, by 
natural instinct have yielded obeisanoe to the oldest line 
of the ancient family, as a patriarchate. And while 
something has been assigned by these writers to the 
admiration of virtue or gratitude toward merit — the 
most usual of all sources of elevation and rule over 
society, has been attributed to conduct in war, which 
even in nature, they assert, induceth as great an obliga- 
tion as paternity; for whosoever has the military de- 
pendence, wants little of being king. And this right of 
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govemmeat they extend not only over the friends whom 
they profess to have protected, but also over the foes 
they have subdued ; for the conqueror has power of life 
and death over his captives, and therefore where he 
giveth them themselves, he may reserve upon such a 
gift what service and subjection he will. The first pre- 
cedent adduced of this kind is Nimrod the mighty hunter. 
These are dogmas congenial to the court in which Lord 
Chancellor Bacon held his preferment, and the royal 
dynasty whose despotic sway he so strangely sanctioned 
by his great talent and humiliating sycophancy. 

We should rather look to exigencies arising out of the 
disruption of society at the confusion of tongues, as 
giving occasion to the formation of the secular kingdoms 
which afterwards prevailed. Solitude and weakness, 
want, misery, and dangers which accompany an unsocial 
life, dictate the expediency of organised societies. The 
fierce passions of a loose multitude, bound by no law, and 
regulated by no discipline, will naturally excite alarm. 
While every man fears his neighbour, and has no other 
defence than his own strength, he must live in perpetual 
anxiety, which is equally repugnant to happiness, and 
that composed temper of mind which is requisite for the 
successfid pursuit of permanent enjoyment. An appre- 
hension of increasing numbers and dangerous strifes, 
und a conviction that the best remedy for impending 
disorders would be found in mutual confederacy, whereby 
they might provide for the safety, convenience, and 
defence of themselves and their children, naturally in- 
duced numerous families to join in civil society. Whilst 
every one had an equal right to everything, and none 
acknowledged a superior to determine controversies, each 
family or individual was unable to provide that which 
was necessary for security. But as each man harboured 
in his own breast affections and predilections, which were 
selfish or rapacious, and as no man felt that he owed 
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Bubmission to his neighbour, therefore would correction 
or restraint 'by another be unpalatable and resisted, 
unless that other also submitted to the same rule ; since 
all were equal, none would yield to others except by 
general consent. It was thus found that man cannot 
continue in the permanent and entire fruition of such 
liberty as may be possessed by the solitary inhabitant of 
an untenanted waste ; for the liberty of one is curtailed 
by the existence of another ; natural rights required to 
be restrained, that civil righta might, in return be secured. 
Violence or fraud could create no right : they who formed 
the government were themselves the judges how far it 
was good to recede from their natural liberty. The choice 
of their polity, and the liberty of framing it according to 
their own wills, were the prerogatives of all who associated 
together. 

The combination of many into one body, as the first 
step to improvement, secured the united force of all for 
the protection of every one, and the various talents pos- 
sessed by the whole, were now capable, by good discipline, 
of being rendered useful to each member of the com- 
munity. Every man's private right was thus contributed 
to the public stock ; and as none had any right but what 
was common to all (the inalienable control of parents 
over their children excepted) they were all equally free, 
having all equally diminished their natural liberty, by 
joining in the society for the general advantage; the 
feeblest and humblest being as much parts of the whole 
as the most distinguished. GPhe meanest piece of wood 
or stone, being appropriately placed by a wise architect, 
conduces to the beauty of the most glorious building. 
Hence, whatever place is occupied by a man in the 
commonwealth^ he should hold it, not for his own sake, 
but for the benefit of the community. The question 
should not be, who was his father, but what are his 
virtues or qualifications. It was a Platonic maxim, that 
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" inasmuch as every people, by joining in a civil society, 
and creating magistrates, doth seek its own good ; and 
it is just that he or they who are created should, to the 
utmost of their power, accomplish the end of their crea- 
tion, and lead the people to justice, without which there 
is neither perfection nor happiness : the proper act of 
justice is to give to every one his due, to man that which 
belongs to man, and to God that which is God's." 
Those who are equally entitled to freedom should 
equally enjoy its benefits ; yet the functions which can 
only be executed by such as are endowed with eminent 
wisdom, justice, and fortitude, can belong to none, nor 
be with propriety conferred on any, except such as excel 
in the virtues required. Of this the constituency con- 
cerned are the legitimate judges. By such means, every 
.given number of men, agreeing together and framing a 
society, when no encroachment on others is committed, 
may become a complete body, retaining within them aU 
power over themselves, subject to no other human juris- 
diction. All those who compose the society, being equally 
free to enter it or not ; no man can have any prerogative 
above others, justly, unless it were granted by the con- 
sent of the whole ; and since nothing can righteously 
constrain them to enter into this community, but the 
consideration of their own good, that good, or the appre- 
hension of it, must be the rule, motive, or end of all that 
they ordain or pursue. 

We would therefore recognise civil society as founded 
upon a mutual and partial concession, or sacrifice of per- 
sonal liberty, and such a subjection to restraint of the 
private will under conventional authority, as it is sup- 
posed will promote the general good ; and either originat- 
ing in a voluntary compact of the parties composing 
the commonwealth, or depending for its continuance on 
the tacit acquiescence and subjection to it of those who 
enjoy its advantages. The object which we hold to be 
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contemplated and attained by the civic organization of 
mankind, iajugtiee between, and for, all the members of 
the body politic. In this they will enjoy security for the 
peace, happiness, and safety of those who, as subjects of 
its dominion, themselves do justly, and seek the peace of 
the land, and the wel&re of all its inhabitants. 

Civil society, with its orders of magistracy, whether 
in earlier and the more simple forms, or in the later 
and more varied arrangements of municipal government, 
is simply a compact, or covenant, into which men are 
induced to enter, by the dictates of reason, and con-* 
formably to the first laws of nature— that economy of 
human existence which Gtod has established — and which 
are justly denominated natural rights. " The Declara- 
tion of American Independence'* has well expressed 
this relation of man to man : *^ AH men are created 
equal: they ase endowed by the Creator with certain 
inalienable rights. Among these are life, liberiy, and 
the pursuit of happiness : to secure these rights, govam*- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their powers 
from the governed : whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new 
government, laying its foundation on such principlea, 
and organizing its powers in such forms, as to thena 
shall appear most likely to effect their safety and hi^- 
piness." Why do not American republicans remember 
that " all men,'^ black as well as white, " are created 
equal?'* "Why do they shoot, hang, or burn block men 
who wish to use " the right to alter or abolish the form 
of government which is destructive of inalienable 
rights?" 

Civil government* as the result of human arrangement, 
and designed to accomplish the purposes of mixed 
society, existed prior to, and independent of, the Chris- 
tian dispensation, having its origin in the necessities of 
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families, and the convenience of strangers and emigrants. 
The Egyptian power, the Persian dominion, and the 
Roman empire, presented, in their ampler form and 
their more complex organization, the same authority of 
human government as existed in Tyre, among the Sido- 
nians, and at Athens, among the Greeks. The members 
of these communities enjoyed advantages, and came 
under obligations which rendered them amenable to their 
fellow-men. Yet the individual relation of each citizen, 
as a subject of G-od's paramount moral government, 
which subsisted from the beginning, was not, and could 
not justly be, set aside, or dissolved, by any such con- 
federacy. The Phoenician, as well as the Greek, was 
still under the law of God, and responsible to his supreme 
authority. 

Subjection to the governments of civil society among the 
nations of the earth, has been approved of by Jehovah, 
and enjoined by his authority on the people who were 
recognised by him, as in a special relation to himself 
The just administration of civil government, in such 
society, is called an ordinance of God. The Jews were 
commanded by the prophet to seek the peace of the city 
to which the Lord had caused them to be carried away 
captives ; and to pray unto the Lord for its peace : for in 
the peace thereof they should have peace. Some of their 
most eminent and honoured patriots and prophets evinced 
a zeal and loyalty for the heathen princes, under whom 
they lived, so as not only to pray for their welfare, and 
expose to detection conspirators who sought the life of 
the rulers ; but also to enter the service, and labour for 
the prosperity of a heathen government. The most ex- 
plicit instructions for rendering tribute, and submitting 
to the powers that be, given in the sacred scriptures to 
Christians, respected the reign of a Csesar and the govern- 
ment of Nero ; who meddled not at all in the ecclesiastical 
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afiiiirB of trae religion, unless as tyrants and persecutors, 
and could not be called Christian rulers. 

Aspirants for office, exalted or subordinate, are not 
always moved by considerations of disinterested benevo- 
lenoe, nor is the reward which they covet, only to be seen 
of men. The breeze which fills ambition's sails, or on 
which are poised the expanded wings of a soaring zeal, 
is not always the breath of popular applause, but maj 
sometimes blow from the Hesperides, fragrant as the 
golden fruit, or soft and downy as the fMoAJleece. Manj 
protestations of integrity, and of a sde regard to the 
interests of the public, have been made, when more sub- 
stantial considerations than the right to wear the gew- 
gaws of office, or strut amidst the parade and ornaments 
of civic dignity, gave animation to the canvass, and energy 
to the pleadings of the expectant functionary. These 
were but the steps and platform for further schemes and 
bolder projects, though concealed or disavowed. The 
wisest or most effectual economy is not always consulted 
when the great unpaid are chosen to place and power, on 
the bench or in the senate, or employed as servants of 
the community. Neither is it to be considered an infal- 
lible test of purity and patriotism, should the possessor 
of dignified office, though eulogised as " the heaven-bom 
minister,*' die in poverty, or be unable to discharge his 
debts. On the other hand, popular gratitude for public 
services has been a virtue of rare growth, and ephemeral 
in its bloom. The honest statesman is not always or 
promptly honoured with applause, or reckoned a patriot ; 
and the idol of a people's admiration to-day may become 
the victim of frenzied and tumultuous rage to-morrow. 
To a sensitive and delicate mind, an honourable and 
generous spirit, there is but a feeble wind fr^m without, 
to fan the flickering fire of ambition, and arouse the god- 
like desire of being a benefactor to man. Envious 
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calumny, or slanderous reproach ^nd insinuation, ob- 
struct the pathway of him who may be inclined to conse- 
crate on the altar of his country his talents and services ; 
while associates in public functions may not have either 
clean hands or a pure spirit, and their meanness and 
duplicity may involve the innocent in the odium of their 
discreditable and dishonest proceedings. 

Yet some of these evils are fit objects for a philan- 
thropic mind to grapple with and subdue ; and the virtue 
which is equal to the task is not less noble than is the 
consciousness of '^ having done the State some service." 
Good men and true, must not only strive to detect and 
expose the knave and hypocrite, the selfish and corrupt, 
who by false pretences rob the public ; but also use their 
influence to render the employment of civil society 
honourable, as well as subservient to the common good. 
A patriot of purest mould will not degrade himself by 
pandering bo the depraved passions, or fawning on the 
electoral power, of those whom he would the next mo- 
ment shun as vile and execrable : nor will he sacrifice his 
mental independence and moral responsibility to the 
whimsical caprice of a giddy multitude, or the selfish 
demands of an arbitrary faction. But he will not despise 
the suffrage of a free people, or disparage the disinte- 
rested choice of his fellow-citizens ; and when called upon 
by the voice of the community, or the executive authori- 
ties who possess the confidence of the people, to sustain 
office and perform duties of civil trust and utility, he will 
not shrink &om the burden as far as he has ability ; nor 
will it be only a superficial and heartless service which he 
will render, but where energy, perseverance, and dignity 
are requisite, he will esteem it a duty to be faithful and 
unreserved ; with only one proviso, that he will give no 
cause for the bitter reflection to himself, which the 
dramatist has expressed from the mouth of Wolsey, a 
h2 
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Mien cburcbman, " Had I but served my God witb balf 
tbe zeal I served my king, be would not in mine age have 
left me naked to mine enemies." Tbe most just and 
reasonable principles, in sucb proportion, will be to serve 
tbe cause of man witb less zeal tban tbat wbicb is devoted 
to tbe more sacred claims of a beneficent Creator. All 
dvil duties sbould be discharged witb reference to tbe 
fulfilment of religious obligations, wbicb are continually 
paramount. ''Be just and fear not: Let all tbe ends 
tbou aimest at be tby country's, tby God's, and truth's, — 
then, if tbou fallest, O Cromwell, tbou fallest a blessed 
martyr." 

Official rank, and tbe occupancy of elevated station, do 
not fetter the Christian citizen ; nor does be derive his 
principles of action from the coatingent or adventitious 
claims of political authority. His fellow-man in a wilder- 
ness or a mountain cave, would bold and charm his 
sympathies, and summon bis resources, as truly as tbe 
loudest wailings in the Lazaretto or tbe hospital ; but 
citizenship and proximity render accessible, and afford 
superior facilities for supplying tbe necessities of tbe poor 
and suffering among mankind. The moral amelioration 
and physical improvement of every dependent member of 
society, are fib subjects for a Christian's benevolence and 
co-operation. These be will pursue, though, as a solitary 
messenger of mercy be is required to wander among the 
haunts of ignorance and woe ; and if his attention be so 
strongly and tenaciously fixed on bis object, that at the 
remotest and most inaccessible distance, it appear to him 
as the Egyptian Pyramids do to travellers, luminous and 
distinct, as if always nigh, it will beguile the toilsome 
length of labour and enterprise by wbicb he is to reach it 
in its secluded depths and recesses ; not a step will devi- 
ate from the direction, and every movement and every 
day will be an approximation to bis full reward. And 
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when associated witli other agents of a benevolent con- 
federacy, with whom he takes counsel, and in whose co- 
operation he obtains an increased assurance of success, 
and an accession of strength ; he will maintain vnth them 
the generous strife, who shall best soothe the troubled 
bosom, heal the broken heart, and convey the balm of 
life and the wine of consolation to the sorrowful and the 
wretched ; and who shall gather the sweetest flowers of 
humility and meekness, of compassion and charity, of joy 
and peace. 

The relation of man to God, as his moral Governor, 
being, as is evident, both more important and more per- 
manent than any political connexion, requires that his 
fulfilment of civil duties be always in subordination to his 
discharge of religious obligations, which are paramount 
and perpetual. However nice the line be,, it must be 
distinct and well defined, which separates between human 
and Divine authority ; the province of the one and of the 
other cannot cross each other's Hne, are neither incon- 
gruous nor contrary ; the supreme God may sanction 
that which man requires ; but the mandate of human law 
cannot annul, infringe, or accredit Divine institutes. 
Where God approves of human appointments, it is 
because they harmonise with his eternal principles : 
where man interferes with our duties to Gk)d, it is blas- 
phemous and arrogant presumption. On such a principle 
the three Hebrews, whose devotion to the claims of God 
and conscience is hallowed by the record of inspiration, 
replied to Nebuchadnezzar: ""We are not careful to 
answer thee in this matter. If it be so, our God, whom 
we serve, is able to deliver us from the burning fiery 
furnace ; and he will deliver us out of thine hands, O 
king. But if not, be it known unto thee, O king, that 
we will not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden 
image which thou hast set up." By the same law of 
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sacred obligation and discriminating subjection, the nn* 
daunted and emboldened apostles were warranted in their 
answer to the Sanhedrim of the Jews ; " Whether it be 
right in the sight of Ood to hearken unto you more than 
unto Ood, judge ye : for we cannot but speak the things 
which we have seen and heard." 
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SECTION n. 

Cheistianitt and civil society were instituted for 
several and distinct purposes, and are not essentiallj 
dependent one on the other. The former recognises and 
pursues the spiritual and eternal destinies of man ; treats 
him as a subject of Divine government, to whose under- 
standing and moral powers of discrimination the laws 
and requirements of the Supreme Governor appeal ; who 
is laid under obligations which cannot be modified or 
dissolved by the pursuits or character of a surrounding 
universe ; and whose personal and eternal welfare and 
peace may be secured by a power and operation which 
the world cannot give, nor take away. The terms and 
the acceptance are between the Creator and the creature 
alone ; with these a stranger cannot intermeddle. To 
religion belongs the knowledge and service of God, 
which are either above the reach and light of nature, 
unaided by Divine revelation, and therefore liable to be 
variously understood by human reason ; or respect such 
things as are enjoined or forbidden by Divine precept, 
which would otherwise seem to the light of reason indif- 
ferent to be done or undone ; and must be obeyed by 
every man, as the precept is understood. A conscious- 
ness of religion, is that full persuasion whereby we are 
assured that our belief and practice, as far as we are 
able to apprehend, is accordmg to the will of Ood, as 
revealed by his Spirit, — a rule which we ought much 
rather to follow, than any statute law of man. Com- 
munities of Christians may, .and ought to be fortued; 
but while in the world, they are not of the world ; they 
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seek first the kingdom of Ood and his righteousness ; a 
kingdom which is not of this world ; which, as it is not 
meat and drink, may be inherited by them who are poor 
and despised ; and who, having nothing to pay, are made 
heirs, without money and without price. Here the rich 
and the poor meet together ; the brother of low degree 
rejoices in that he is exalted, the rich in that he is made 
low : and as in Christ Jesus there is neither male nor 
female, so in his church there is neither king nor peasant, 
magistrate, nor subject, they are all one in him, every 
one members one of another : while He is the head of 
his body, which is his church, the citizen and the alien, 
the bond and free, the Scythian and Barbarian, the 
Gentiles and the seed of Abraham, if believers in him, 
are bom of God, and joint heirs with his Son ; and if 
they suffer with him, they shall also reign with him, and 
be glorified together. The church thus constituted is 
not dependent on the forms of civil society. The most 
perfect models of civic or national polity have not ori- 
ginated in ecclesiastical communities. The most distin- 
guished functionaries in secular governments have arisen 
to eminence, not. merely nor always from excellency as 
Christians. Oftentimes have Christians of great sanc- 
tity and sterling principle, been singularly disqualified 
for magisterial or state offices ; while the children of this 
world have been far wiser in their generation than the 
children of light ; the profound jurisconsult, and the 
philosophical legislator, may yet have been blind, as 
well as hostile, to the humbling and simplest truths of 
the gospel ; since Qtod hath chosen the foolish things of 
this world to confound the wise, and the weak things of 
this world to confound the things which are mighty. 

Many are the ministers of God, and their offices are 
no less varied than numerous ; but none differ more than 
those of state and cjiurch government. " He who desires 
to exercise both, in the character of civil governor, is 
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more inconsistent than the lord prelate or churcli plu- 
ralist ; and makes himself supreme lord of the church as 
far as his civil jurisdiction extends: employing the 
ministers of Qtod as his ministers, or his curates rather, 
in the function onlj, not in government." The instances 
of Moses and the Jewish kings, who ruled by immediate 
and Divine direction, will not serve as illustrative paral- 
lels ; for not only might they, whenever they conformed 
to Divine directions, receive answers from God, but 
their commonwealth was designed and delivered by his 
authority, and expressly incorporated with a national 
church, exercised more in external rites than in spiritual 
worship. Their church might be called a commonwealth, 
and the whole commonwealth a church. Nothing • of 
which can be said of Christianity, which was accredited 
without the help of magistrates, and in the midst of 
their most powerful opposition. Its references to them 
are few, and they are only mentioned when our obedience 
to their civil laws, as they countenance good and deter 
from evil, is enjoined. 

A precedent, therefore, cannot be derived from the 
kings of Israel, or the authority of heathen princes, who 
carried that people captive, for the right of magistrates 
to interfere in the spiritual matters, or for the duty of 
subjects to render obedience to them in religious things. 

The author of Christianity has a government of his 
own, sufficient of itself to all his ends and purposes in 
ruling his church, but essentially different from that of 
the civil magistrate ; and its distinction principally con- 
sists in this, that he governs not by outward force — the 
subjects of his government are the inward man and 
his affections, which are spiritual, and not regulated by 
physical restraints. The Divine excellency of his spiri- 
tual government is evinced, when he is able without 
bodily force to subdue all the powers and kingdoms of 
the world, which are only upheld by carnal power. The 
h3 
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understanding and will as the inward part of man, and 
the actions proceeding from them under the influence of 
Dirine grace, are the whole matter of religion under the 
gospel. Evangelical obedience is described by the terms 
faith and charity^ — ^belief and practice : nay, the whole 
of practical religion is comprehended in one word, eharityf 
or the love of God and our neighbour — a willing homage, 
not to be constrained but by love : this is the fiilfilling 
of the whole law. If then this comprehensive principle 
be the development of the faculties of the inward man, 
free and spontaneous in their nature, induced with 
freedom, and constrained only by heaven-bom charity, 
incapable of force, yet made willing by the gift and power 
of God, which has regenerated and sanctified ; — ^how can 
such religion admit of force from man, or human control 
be any way applied to such religion, especially under the 
free offer of grace in the gospel, without frustrating its 
designs, and making its operation of no effect ? To 
compel an outward profession is to compel hypocrisy, and 
put a premium on falsehood. 

Yet Christianity does not appear, in any of its prin- 
ciples or requirements, subversive of civil relations in the 
higher or subordinate gradations of society. It neither 
abrogates the rights of the citizen, or deprives the mo- 
narch of his throne ; it neither cancels the title-deeds of 
property, or obliterates the roll of ancestral rank and 
worth. It gives the citizen and magistrate, the noble 
and the landed proprietor, the peasant and the prince, 
who acknowledge its authority, new and nobler motives 
for patriotism, a greater and more dignified prize as their 
ulterior reward, than the flattery or smiles of their fel- 
low-men : but it neither levels or subverts the ranks of 
civil society ; it still prescribes honour to whom honour 
is due, custom to whom custom, and fear to whom fear : 
subjection to principalities and powers, and obedience to 
magistrates. 
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As a dispensation, Christianity does not supersede 
civil functions, or establish any peculiar system of go- 
yemment. The record assigns office-bearers for the 
church, for which it requires the highest qualification, 
both morally and spiritually. The servants holding these 
offices, who have well discharged their trust, ''purchase 
to themselves a good degree, and great boldness in the 
faith," or " are counted worthy of double honour." But 
the Lord of the church declined to interfere with the 
division of inheritances, and intimated his displeasure 
when it should be thought that he would become a judge 
and a divider among men of present possessions ; and his 
apostle has declared the subordinate nature of secular 
disputes, since he has left them that are least esteemed 
in the church to judge, if judgments pertaining to this 
life are to be given. In the instructions of our Saviour, 
and in the writings of his apostles, we do not trace a 
single censure of existing institutions, a hint at improve- 
ment, or a suggestion for any alteration in civil policy, 
either Eoman or Jewish. But if we are not furnished 
with orders of government or constitutions of society, we 
have golden rules and universal principles of morality, 
which, did they pervade and regulate the procedure of 
individuals, would subvert every vice in our nature, and 
every abuse in intercourse with our fellow-men. The 
Christian volume contains no specific directions for any 
civil constitution, but it recognises the co-existence of 
earthly kingdoms along with universal Christianity ; thus 
intimnting that the independent administration of the 
former shall not be incompatible with the prosperity of 
the latter : — since, as men become wiser and better, they 
will be the less inclined to invade the prerogatives of 
Christ as Head of his church, to mingle things which are 
sacred with things which are secular, or to seek the pros- 
perity of worldly kingdoms by the subserviency or sub- 
version of the interests of the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
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Christian doctrine enjoins principles necessary for the 
right discharge of civil duties, and wliicli are speciallj 
developed in secular society ; and requires the exercise of 
virtues which are active, which concern civil relations, 
and adorn the character, when duly sustained, in the 
intercourse of the world. Love to our neighbour, as 
illustrated in the parable of the Good Samaritan ; prayers 
and supplications for them that are in authority ; sub- 
mission to the ordinances of man for the Lord's sake ; 
bearing witness that is true ; justice between man and 
man ; visiting the &therless and widows in their afflic^ 
tion, and the ready contribution of our portion to meet 
the burdens of the state, are all expressly required or 
sanctioned in the scriptures : — while civil government is 
described as an ordinance of God for good ; a terror to 
evil-doers, and a praise of them that do well, so long as 
the ruler beareth not the sword in vain. In scripture^ 
then, the one is set over against the other : no necessary 
collision or antagonist interests. 

A Christian is under obligations of a general character 
to society. It is composed of a multitude of individuals ; 
but he is one of the many, and as a member in particular, 
whatever concerns the whole has an interest for bim: 
his prosperity in secular affairs, will be affected by the 
comparative safety and advancement of the community. 
It is not only that an expansive benevolence will embrace 
the common family of mankind as far as it can extend 
itself; or only because his social obligations are co-ordi- 
nate with the relation which he sustains ; but there are 
also ties of kindred and the domestic circle which claim 
his regard, whenever their enjoyment or safety may be 
involved in the conditions of general society. It will be 
found a law in political philosophy, that whether one 
member suffers, all the members have a sympathy remote 
or direct with the sufferer, or whether one member be 
honoured, all the members rejoice with it. The rule 
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enjoined by inspired authority was not a capricious re- 
striction on the select society of believers, " that there 
should be no schism in the body ; but that the members 
should have the same care one for another:" it was 
established by the wisest beneficence, and is an instance of 
the kindest care ; and proofof divinely perfect knowledge 
of what is in man. The principle will be traced in the 
strictest practical application, throughout the general and 
ramified intercourse of civil society ; and as surely as a 
wise householder will consult the welfare of his family 
and the security of every several member of it, he will 
arrive at the conclusion that he has an intimate and per- 
sonal interest in the good of the commonwealth ; and that 
as he would guard and promote all things necessary or 
tending to the individual happiness of his own, he must 
also cherish and labour to advance the good of the society 
of which he is a denizen. It is not only when the strong 
rods of a community are broken, it is also when the pins 
and cords of the humblest tabernacle are injured, that 
the good order, the peace and safety of all are endangered. 
It is not merely when exorbitant sums are wrested by the 
exactions of tyranny and the impositions of injustice, but 
also when the guardians and administrators of laws and 
liberty trample these under feet, and pollute the foun- 
tains of justice ; when, setting law at defiance, and 
making a sacrifice of liberty on the altar of covetousness 
for the service of despotism, they stamp their dictate on 
the smallest coinage of the realm, and invest the ruler 
with the prerogative as sole judge to determine when a 
case of necessity shall occur that arbitrary taxation may 
be imposed. Then twenty shillikgb, as in the case of 
Hampden, is as good a principle to suffer and bleed for, 
as would be twenty times twenty thousand. It is not 
the magnitude of the exaction, but it is the value and 
sacredness of the ri^ht which is involved, that gives virtue 
to the resistance and renown to the martyr. The measure 
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of interest and attention is not to be estimated according 
to the number or rank of the entire classes inyolyed in 
suffering and oppression ; but aUo when a Prynne and a 
Bastwick, a Wishart, a Guthrie, or a Maccail, are made the 
isolated victims of injustice. Whether their tortures and 
lacerations be exhibited to the country, as when a Lil- 
boume and a Leighton, the English sufferers of Laud's 
intemperance, were whipped and disfigured in public ; or 
whether the miseries be inflicted in a corner^ as were 
Maccaii's, when under the primacy of Sharpe in Scotland, 
he endured the iron hoofs as a torture, and died, notwith- 
standing his pains, in a rapture of joy, exclaiming, '' Fare- 
well sun, moon, and stars ; farewell kindred and friends, 
farewell world and time, Dsirewell weak and &ail body ; 
welcome eternity, welcome angels and saints, welcome 
Saviour of the world, and welcome God the judge of all :" 
in either case the sympathy should be from the people, 
and the cause should be regarded as national. It is not 
only when the rich are selected as sacrifices, and their 
large possessions are made a spoil and a prey, when 
nobles are driven into exHe, and the blood of the bravest 
and best sons of a nation is poured out in wanton liba* 
tions to the spirit of despotism ; but also when the 
labouring poor are dragooned and trodden under the 
horse's hoof, when impressment or conscription selects 
the widow's son or the humble father of an obscure and 
impoverished family ; or when scarcity of bread is pro- 
duced, and the demand for remunerated labour is re- 
stricted by human policy ; then should a good man feel. 
The sun shines as warmly on the poor as on the rich, 
and the gale of health breathes its balsam into the 
cottage casement on the heath no less sweetly and sa- 
lubriously than into the portals of the palace. And so 
should the genial rays of the sun of freedom, so should 
the salubrious breath of heaven-bom liberty be conveyed 
in every clime, and among every people. To make the 
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blessings of good goyemment as diffusive as the morning 
breeze and as common as the light of day, will be the 
aims of the Christian. Where improvement can be pro- 
moted, not alone in the platform or mechanism of the 
civil polity, but in commerce, in the industry and the 
domestic comforts of the people, there is a claim on pa- 
triotism, and there is the sphere for exertion to the 
Christian. 

There are gradations in the scale of society : there are 
expanding circles, as the successive links of that chain 
which holds mankind together ; and according as each 
step is fitted for its place and kept in order, or as each 
circle is proportioned and tempered to sustain the 
weight, and occupy the position assigned to it ; so will be 
the strength and durability ; so will be the symmetry, 
the compactness, and the adaptation of the whole me- 
chanism, for the purposes for which it has been destined. 
But although each circle be complete in itself, though 
each member have his special obligations, detailed and 
encompassed withiu the private sphere of his connec- 
tions : each separate community involving and revolving, 
as the wheel within a wheel, its own parts ; all are only 
parts of a whole. And as a part cannot be equal to the 
whole, nor the whole be complete without its parts, so 
the full measure of social happiness cannot be enjoyed 
by those who abstract themselves from the community ; 
nor can the community possess its aggregate prosperity, 
unless when every several member makes cheerfully his 
proportionate contribution. " The body is one and hath 
many members, and all the members of that one body, 
being many, are one body ;" and neither the feeblest nor 
the most honourable can say, the one to the other, " I 
have no need of thee.'' The belts and satellites of 
Jupiter, — ^the satellites and ring of Saturn, — the Greor- 
gium Sidus, Neptune, and other obscure planets, are as 
much parts of our planetary system, as is the glorious 
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and magnificent sun. The regularity of their reyolutions, 
and the completion of their orbits, are as necessary for 
the harmony of the spheres and the accuracy of the 
heavenly movements, as is the time of the Moon, the 
altitude of the Sun, or his ecliptic. They come not forth 
from their far distant dwelling-place in the heavens, as 
do the eccentric comets ; nor is their light so appalling 
and attractive to the vulgar and superstitious multitude, 
as those erratic strangers. They shine not so fair as the 
silver moon, nor do they send to our earth such genial 
warmth and cheering light as the sun of our firmament^ 
neither are they so beauteous as the splendid gem in the 
diadem of heaven, which bums as the evening and morn- 
ing star. Yet have they their place in the wide expanse, 
and they know their rising and their going down ; the 
path, though far distant from us, which they gladden in 
their course, would be chill and cheerless in their ab- 
sence, and the circuit in which they move, would be a 
blank in the sapphire and tesselated pavement which is 
under the glorious feet of Him, who haa stretched out 
the heavens as the groundwork of his pavilion, where 
he goes forth in the beamy walks of his brightness and 
his majesty. 

In the ordinances and appointments of civil society, 
the obscurest member, the lowest citizen, every single 
unit, even the weakest and least honourable among men, 
has his place and his duty, his sphere and proportion of 
service; which he not only may, but is required to, 
occupy. And in the first and elementary circles of 
society, the right and prompt discharge of obligation is 
requisite and valuable. Charity to others, in this respect, 
begins at home. Let each one build the portion of the 
wall which is contiguous to his own abode. Let every 
husbandman be faithftil in his own vineyard, and carry 
out the performance of service as the sphere of engage- 
ment expands : accomplishing in the greater, what has 
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been completed in the more minute undertakings, and 
then there will be no Bchism in the body. If the citizen 
be faithful in that which is least, then may he be e^ 
pected also to be faithful in much. It is justly required 
in stewards that they be found faithful. Every man is 
a steward according to the province of society in which 
he is placed. If he has well cultivated his own under- 
Btanding and enlarged his mind ; if he has subdued his 
passions and regulated his desires ; if the city of Man- 
soul be well lighted, well watched, and well defended ; if 
no brawliug ofifenders, no disguised enemies, are tolerated 
within, nor foolish councillors allowed to bear sway ; no 
nnbridled affections, no lusts of the flesh, no lusts of the 
eye, no hereditary propensities, no slothful or pampered 
servants, no irresponsible or spiritual wickednesses in 
high places ; then will the subordinate system be as an 
instrument well framed for ulterior service. The man, 
who, as a qualified citizen, enters on the relative duties 
of life, is a tower of strength to the body politic. It 
will be his pleasure and interest to regulate well his own 
house, as a pattern to the young, as a teacher of the 
ignorant, and maintaining integrity in his secular trans- 
actions ; his household will be as a well cultivated and 
beautified nursery ; his children will be as olive plants, 
as trees for ornament and utility. He will be known in 
the gate, and his counsel will be as of one of the seven. 
In his municipal suffrage, or as the choice of his fellow- 
citizens, he will ever remember that he is only in trust 
for the common good, that he is vested with greater or 
less power, as an individual, or the representative of 
others, only for the greatest good of his neighbours as 
well as himself. And while it will have been his desire 
to acquire a relative influence as a member of the com- 
munity, in the possession of such influence, whether in 
the election of a parliamentary representative, with the 
legislature, or with the administration of the country. 
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he will act as for the common good, not sacrificmg what 
is public and relative property for his selfish pleasnres, 
or sordid and mercenary advantages. He will faithfiilly 
discharge all the duties which devolve on him as a member 
of the body, according to the place which he occupies for 
the welfare of all. 

The ordinances of heaven display the glory of Him 
who guides the stars in their courses, and the firmament 
sheweth forth his handywork. God has made all things 
for himself. The power of a state, though in its con- 
struction and recognition an ordinance of man, and sus- 
ceptible of divers and successive modifications, fluctuat- 
ing and liable to human and selfish corruptions ; yet in 
its permanent benefits and authorised sanctions, as 
holding forth the terror to evil-doers, and praise to them 
that do well, it is the minister of God for good, and as 
the ordinance of God, should be thankfully received, and 
faithfully used for the purposes for which it has been 
appointed. It would be an impious desecration of 
Divine authority as sanctioning the constitution of civil 
society, to allow any of its secular influences or bland- 
ishments to withstand Gk>d's claims, to i^enate his pre- 
rogatives or contest his sovereignty, to divide his do- 
minion, or set the creature in his place and on his throne. 
The truly enlightened and honest citizen will not coun- 
tenance any employment of the resources which society 
creates, or the energies which it combines, to fetter, im- 
pede, or repress the cause of truth and religion, or any 
attempt to perpetrate injustice, and do violence to the 
rights and consciences of those whom it ought to protect. 
A wise political economy can never be guilty of 
arming one citizen against another, or dividing the com- 
munity, which it should organise, agamst itself, or of 
occasioning mutual jealousy,hostile feuds, imprisonments, 
confiscations, or distress, among the innocent and con- 
scientious, by the substitution of robbery for burnt- 
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ofieriDg. This would be to make its officers the ene* 
^ies of peace, and its exactors the foes of righteousness, 
its rulers not a terror to evil works, but to the good ; by 
whom the things which are God's are rendered to CsBsar, 
and the honour which cometh from God only, is received 
as from the hand of man ; who in such a system would 
be neither the minister of God, nor his authorised 
deputy. Instead of all this, it will be the desire of 
the Christian citizen to place everything in its own order, 
giving the preference to Divine things ; and while religion 
holds a prominent rank in his regard, it is not to mingle 
its claims or services with the weak and beggarly ele- 
ments of the world, or to make Christianity only a 
handmaid to secular power, or an instrument for way- 
ward and selfish men. In secular and civil society, which 
is synonymous with the worlds the Christian will find 
he must " company with the fornicators of this world, or 
with the covetous, or extortioners, or with idolaters." 
But he feels there is a meaning and spiritual application 
in the words spoken by God's Spirit, " Be ye not une- 
qually yoked together with unbelievers ; for what fellow- 
ship hath righteousness with unrighteousness P and what 
commimion hath light with darkness ? and what concord 
hath Christ with Belial P or what part hath he that 
believeth with an infidel P and what agreement hath the 
temple of God with idols P" He has been taught that 
he either must needs go out of the world, or else meet 
with such characters in society, as have neither part nor 
lot in the matter of Christ's kingdom. But he knows 
9uch gomg out of the world is not necessary; as it is 
not expedient, nor even practicable, to transact spiritual 
matters with worldly men; and he has learned from 
Divine authority, that the most effectual method to 
maintain purity in religious communion, is " not to keep 
company, if any man that is called a brother be a forni- 
cator, or covetous, or a railer, or an idolater, or a drunkard, 
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or an extortioner ; with such an one, no, jiot to eat.'* 
The Christian leaves them that are without the church 
of God to His judgment, who searcheth and trieth the 
hearts and reigns of all men. 

Eeligion is a subject which ought to be the concern of 
every member of society, and must be the unforced choice, 
and possess the fuU concurrence of the conscience and 
judgment, of each man for himself. Its sanctions, ser- 
vices, and obligations, can be realised and discharged by 
the obligant only in person, and not by deputy. To re- 
gulate such affairs can alone be the responsible duty of 
those, who, being agreed together, are associated on 
recognised principles, as societies distinct from the civil 
community and its authority. Yet the Christian will 
discharge all social and civil obligations as a religious 
man, and subject to the direction and control of Him 
who is Lord, whose servant he professes to be, and 
whose glory is the chief end of his existence. While 
man is an erring creature, and his greatest efforts charac- 
terised by weakness and imperfection, so long will he be 
subject to disappointment and failure in his most chosen 
enterprises ; nor can he ever entertain the assurance 
that his plans shall succeed, or his works remain, except 
they be accompanied by the Divine blessing. Secular 
transactions, as well as sacred services, are alike depen- 
ent on the smile of heaven, and the approving energy 
of almighty power. It has been often seen that the race 
is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong ; but in 
civil affairs as well as religious, the Christian looks to 
Him who, as the Father of lights, and from whom cometh 
down every good and perfect gift, has promised to give, 
without upbraiding, that wisdom which cometh from 
above. But as the blessing of Grod can only be solicited 
aright, and consistently, when it is implored with defer- 
ence to the sovereign will of the great Giver, — and then 
only is it implored acceptably, when the object sought is 
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the Divine glory through the mediation of a prevailing 
Advocate, — the Christian citizen will regard parlia- 
mentary legislation and municipal arrangements as le- 
gitimately the subjects of prayer, and success in them as 
dependent on the pleasure of God, as is his daily bread, 
or his attainments in Divine fellowship and knowledge. 
He will not then be ashamed to call upon God, who, 
without respect of persons, judgeth every man in refer- 
ence to the civil blessings of society, any more than he is 
to engage in the devotions of the sanctuary. When the 
measures of a worldly nature are thus pursued, there is 
little fear that they will unduly engross attention, be 
hurtful in their operation upon the mind, pervert the 
affections &om the realities of a heavenly state, make a 
god of the world, or become prejudicial to the superior 
claims of personal religion and growth in grace, and con- 
formity with the image of Christ Jesus. 
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SECTION III. 



The question as to the relation whicli a Christian 
sustains as a member of civiL society, is not merely an 
interesting topic for discussion ; but in the correct appre- 
hension of it may be involved some of the most important 
principles of political economy, as well as not a few of 
the duties and personal obligations of the most useful 
citizens in the community. It will also aid us in our 
considerations and conclusions regarding the claims of 
ecclesiastical establishments. The Jewish religion in- 
troduced the proselytes not merely into the congregation 
of the Lord, but into the commonwealth of Israel ; sub- 
jected them to the judicial as well as ritual law of their 
land, and incorporated them as citizens of the state. 
Christianity affects no such secular control. A Itoman, 
a Turk, a Briton, remain such after they have bowed to 
the yoke of Christ, and professed to take up his cross. 
Christianity finds the convert a member of civil society, 
and imparts to him her benefits, but deprives him of no 
qualification, and unfits him for no honourable employ- 
ment as a member of the community. He may have 
been a poor outcast in society — the offscouring of ail 
things ; but Christian truth brings him " to Mount Zion, 
and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, and to an innumerable company of angels ; to the 
general assembly and church of the first-bom, whose 
names are written in heaven," — ^and still he is the brother 
of low degree. He may have deemed himself, and been 
reputed, rich and increased with goods, having need of 
nothing : but the coimsel of his Saviour has shewn him 
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the nothingness of these, and he has been constrained to 
count all things but loss for the excellency of the know- 
ledge of Christ Jesus; nevertheless his substance re- 
mains in his own power, subject only to a responsible 
discretion. Statesmen and senators, magistrates and 
judges, nobles and kings, if not only almost but alto- 
gether persuaded to become Christians, give honour to 
Him who has said, " Counsel is mine, and sound wis- 
dom ; I am understanding, I have strength ; by me kings 
reign and princes decree justice; by me princes rule, 
and nobles, even all the judges of the earth." But even 
then, when in lowliness of mind, and prostrate humilia- 
tion before God, and in equality of sinfulness with the 
least of all God's saints, it is in relation to God's moral 
government, and as subject to the sentence of His law, 
they are humbled ; it is not by comparison with man, or 
in reference to official distinctions. 

If Christianity disqualify not for civil offices, and sub- 
ject the citizen to no necessary privation in dignity or 
reward, neither does it invest the professor of it with 
power over the consciences, the opinions, or religious 
practices, of his fellow-men. Eeligion, in the words of 
an apostle, applied to " circumcision, is that of the heart, 
in the spirit and not in the letter, whose praise is not of 
man, but of God." It is with the heart that man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness, before that confession can be 
made with the mouth unto salvation. A Christian may 
laudably exert himself to promulgate his views of doc- 
trine, and labour by persuasion to bring others to his 
creed ; but after that he has no more that he can do. He 
has not power over the spirit to restrain the spirit ; he 
cannot discern or know the things of a man, or control 
the heart or the conscience of his neighbour as his 
keeper or confessor. It is enough for him to answer 
for himself in that day when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be laid open ; nor will he be held responsible or 
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required to give to tlie Lord a ransom for the soul of bis 
brother, — erery man will give account of bimself to Grod. 
Beligion is a matter tbat comes not bj constraint, but 
wHlingly, "not by might nor bj power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord." " For though we walk in the 
flesh, we do not war after the flesh ; for the weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal, but mighty througb God to 
the pulling down of strong-holds, casting down imagina- 
tions, and every high thing that exalts itself against the 
knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ, and having a readi- 
ness to avenge all disobedience." It is evident by tbe 
preceding verses of this passage, that the apostle here 
speaks of that, spiritual power by which Christ governs 
his church, how all-sufficient it is, how powerful to reach 
the conscience and the inward man, with whom it chiefly 
deals, and whom no power else deals with. " Li compa- 
rison of which, as it is here magnificently described, how 
ineffectual and weak is outward force, with all her 
boisterous tools, to the shame of those Christians, and , 
especially those churchmen, who, to the exercise of church 
discipline, never cease calling on the civil magistrate to 
interpose his fleshly force, an argument that all true 
ministerial and spiritual power is dead within them ; who 
think the gospel, which both began and spread over the 
whole world for above three hundred years, under heathen 
and persecuting emperors, cannot stand or continue, sup- 
ported by the same Divine presence and protection, to 
the world's end, much easier under the defensive favour 
only of a Christian magistrate ; unless it is enacted and 
settled, as they call it, by a state, a statute, or a state 
religion; and understand not that the Church itself 
cannot, much less the State, settle or impose one tittle 
of religion upon our implicit obedience, but can only re- 
commend or propound it to our free and conscientious 
examination." 
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The Divine Founder of Christianity, as " author and 
finisher of our faith," nowhere assumes in exercise the 
power of investing any member of civil society with autho- 
rity to exact, from the members of the general community, 
resources for the maintenance or defence of his peculiar 
opinions or religion. It is enough for the disciple that he 
be as his master, and the servant as his lord. He, who 
declared that his kingdom was not of this world, else 
would his servants fight; and who reproved his over- 
zealous disciple, whose wrong interpretation of a previous 
direction led him hastily to draw a sword in his master's 
defence, saying, " Put up again thy sword into his place ; 
for all they that take the sword shall perish by the sword ;" 
has exemplified, by his payment of the half-shekel tribute, 
which was due to his Father's house, and his patient en- 
durance of humble poverty, what he would have his fol- 
lowers do. It should ever be remembered, that Jesus was 
not only the predicted Son of David, king of Israel, but 
He was also the lineal and rightful heir to his crown and 
kingdom ; that he had not only a claim by hereditary suc- 
cession ; not only were the people anticipating the ap- 
pearance of Messiah in David's line to be a king, and 
expressed repeatedly their desire that he would assume 
the regal title and the throne of David. But he had power 
more than sufficient to subdue Roman legions by legions 
of angels, and possessed infiuence over the hearts of men, 
jfrom the Eoman governor to the Roman centurion, so as 
to make them willing in the day of his power. Generals 
and soldiers could have been controlled, not alone at the 
cross or the grave, but wherever and whenever He pleased. 
But no. He who was rich, for our sakes became poor ; 
and while foxes had holes, and birds of the air had nests, 
the Son of Man had not where to lay his head. 

Let it not be argued that he had a special character to 
sustain, and a particular work to accomplish ; for so have 
his followers : and the interests and designs of his king- 
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dom in theniy aro as independent of state patronage as ^ras 
His work of suffering. And the first object of their pursuit 
is, and should always be, the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, leaving other things to be added as it shall 
please God. The blessed Jesus submitted to privations, 
not because he could not better provide for himself ; for 
he who commanded the wind and the sea, filled the nets 
of his disciples with fishes, and supplied from a fish's 
mouth the money for the tribute, could have provided 
from the storehouse of silver and gold a plentiful abund- 
ance. He endured poverty, not because he had no relish 
for the enjoyments of Providence, or would unnecessarily 
incur want and pain — for he cheerfully accepted the en- 
tertainment of his friends, and permitted pious women to 
minister to him of their substance ; but he would teach 
that the kingdom of God is not meat and drink — that 
while creature comforts were subservient to Lis use, he 
would receive them only as they were willingly ministered, 
and with the affection and obedience which animated the 
angels who served him in the wilderness. The offerings 
of his kingdom are living sacrifices, holy and acceptable, 
as a reasonable service ; and the revenue of his throne are 
the fruits of the Spirit, which are love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, meekness, goodness, and truth. The kingdoms 
of this world and the glory of them had no attractions for 
him ; and he resisted the temptations to fleshly indul- 
gence, saying, " Man lives not by bread alone, but by 
every word which proceedeth out of the mouth of God." 
His apostles had power to forbear working — as labourers, 
were worthy of their hire — had full confidence in the good- 
ness and plenty of his provision, and were assured that 
he who ploweth should plow in hope, and that their Lord 
had even so ordained, that they who preach the gospel 
should live of the gospel. Yet were they constraintjd by 
his love to work with their own hands, that they might 
have to give to him that ncedeth ; and that they might 
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make the gospel of Christ without charge. Although 
they had the power to claim the provision for their office, 
by apostolic injunction and inspired authority, but not 
by the magistrate's assistance ; they declared, " neverthe- 
less, we have not used this power, but suffer aU things, 
lest we should hinder the gospel of Christ." 

The Christian religion demands for its adherents no 
superior title to offices of trust or places of power in 
the civil community, became of their religious belief. In 
whatever country, or under whatever constitution, the 
Christian is placed, he is, by his religious profession, a 
stranger and a sojourner, and stiU. looks for that " city 
which hath foundations." His earthly tabernacle, though 
well fitted for a temporary habitation, is yet not his 
home, but rather a means of withholding him from the 
society which he ought to prefer. To " depart and be 
with Christ,*' is for him " far better ;" and the desire 
for this change is the more earnestly cultivated, as he 
is the more nearly conformed to the Christian standard. 
His pure principles and lofty morality, his disin- 
terested integrity and unwavering fortitude, may, in- 
deed, afford the fullest warrant for confidence in his 
honour and fidelity, and be the surest pledge for his 
discharge of whatever offices he is called to fill. Joseph 
in Egypt, Daniel in Babylon, and his companions in 
captivity, were found diligent and faithful servants of 
the government which employed them. They served 
their God, and benefited their fellow-men, in the high 
functions which they were called to discharge ; but, 
except the good pleasure of the reigning power under 
Providence, they had no peculiar claim to be so distin- 
guished. All other nations rank as Gentile kingdoms, 
and are constituted according to the choice of the peo- 
ple. Christians, indeed, are but few in all lands — ^the 
decided minority among the inhabitants — and cannot 
multiply their number as they please. The sons of God 
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'' are bom not of blood, nor of the will of the flash, nor 
of the will of man, but of God." The testimonj of 
history has been, that those who were most eminent 
for piety have been least engaged in the world — of whom 
the world was not worthy; they wandered about in 
sheep-skins, in goat-skins, being destitute, afflicted, tor- 
mented. 

Yet, Christians cannot in justice plead for exemption, 
because of their religion, from their proportionate share 
of the burdens contingent upon the support of the state, 
either by personal service or contribution. 

The Christian has duties of a particular nature. To 
governors, and all such as are invested with authority 
from the state, he owes allegiance, affection, and con- 
tribution. "When a country is governed, not according 
to the caprice of a despot, or the cruelty of a tyrant, 
but conformably with statutes enacted and approved by 
the will of a community ; when law is paramount, and 
justice is the laeasm^ of law, the governors may rea- 
sonably exact allegiance from every subject. Yet we 
do not apprehend that loyalty consists in attachment to 
persons, families, or dynasties, or that allegiance is to 
be computed by degrees according to the charters and 
absolute restrictions which the forefathers, the ancestors 
of a people, have enrolled in their book of laws. The 
plastic genius of the British constitution, so susceptible 
of modification, which yields itself to the chaugeful and 
progressive claims of society, and professes to secure to 
every citizen equal laws, is to us far more an object of 
affectionate regard and authoritative control, than could 
have been the laws of the Modes and Persians, or the 
most amiable aad wise, the most mild and beniguant, 
of irresponsible autocrats, or of monarchs who ascribe 
their sovereignty to a Divine Right, When those in 
power administer national affairs in a spirit of equality ; 
when they decree justice between man and man ; when 
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they are a shield to the weak, and a strength for the 
poor ; a help to all who are in need, and executors of 
law on the lawless and disobedient, then will they share 
in the veneration and affection of the people. But it 
would be a perversion of the language of the heart, a 
confounding and desecration of all the nobler attributes 
of cultivated and rational society, to recognise a Nero 
as an object of affection, or to designate the submission 
and servitude of the Russian serf, the exile of Siberia, 
as the allegiance of subjects. "Where affection is de- 
served, and allegiance secured, by the benefits of society 
being justly distributed among all classes, contribution 
to meet the wants and bear the burdens of the state, 
will not only be due, but readilv and thankftilly ren- 
dered by every virtuous citizen, both as an equivalent 
for benefits received, and a tribute of gratitude for the 
wisdom and moderation displayed. 

So far as obedience to human laws does not trench on, 
or contravene any explicit rule of Grod, as discovered to 
the conviction of the citizen, of which he alone can be 
the judge, his cheerful compliance should be rendered. 
The obedience of the subject is immediately due to the 
existing government, in consequence of its possessing the 
delegated authority of the state ; but this obligation we 
would limit against any compliance that would be con- 
strued a breach of duty to Grod, and would farther restrict 
it by any instance or degree in which the governors ex- 
ceed their commission derived from the people. No 
governor can with impunity be himself guilty of an in- 
fraction of the laws ; nor will the commands of any ruler 
make lawful a violation of the express statutes of the 
realm, or be suffered to shield an offender from the penal- 
ties enjoined against a breach of the laws, without great 
disparagement to the sanctions of justice, and a manifest 
dissolution of the bonds of society. If a ruler may not 
enjoin^ ita less can he enforce, what is contrary to the law 
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he has been called to administer. But if he can neither 
enjoin nor enforce what is adverse to human law, he 
surely cannot, either by legislation or arbitrarily, require 
any infringement of what is regarded as the law of the 
supreme God. The governors who assume the power of 
legislating on religious subjects, while guilty as invading 
the Divine prerogative, may so far misapprehend the will 
of God as to enact what ho disapproves, or disannul what 
he has enjoined. Or by imposing Divine principles under 
human sanctions, they may lower the standard of religious 
morality. Wliile it is possible that what seems clear, in 
their apprehension, as the appointment of Divine wisdom, 
may be most conscientiously regarded by the citizens 
as contrary to declarations of inspired truth, and a 
direct offence against the majesty of Heaven. To him 
that kr.oweth to do good, anci doth it not, to him it is 
sin : whilst, if any thing be unclean in the estimation of 
a man, to him it is unclean. Conformity in such a case, 
if voluntary, would be criminal. 

Will the outward compulsion which the magisterial au- 
thority can employ alter or enforce the sanctions of G^d, or 
convey such change of opinion, as that the offence shall 
cease according to Divine equity, or in the apprehension of 
men ? Will not rather a constrainiid observance of what is 
objectionable involve both magistrate and subject in the con- 
demnation of God ? If so, the course is plain with the vir- 
tuous citizen for his own sake, as well as in relation to those 
who have assumed the unlawful authority, and dictated what 
should have been left to the will of God and the conviction 
of men. With the reservations which are implied in these 
observations, and the contingent restrictions, we would 
urge obedience to " the powers that be," in all that re- 
mains as dependent on the authority of men ; and we 
would represent a ready obedience on the part of the 
Christian citiz -n, to all things lawfully enjoined as pe- 
culiarly obligatory, because especially valuable and useful 
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to society. In these, he is required to be a pattern 
shewing all fidelity^ that, by the influence of his example 
and the sanction of his character, he may strengthen the 
hands of the civil government, and secure the extension 
of its blessings to the defenceless and needy. In matters 
of mere civic arrangement, and in the distribution of 
secular advantages, where he may be vexatiously exposed 
to obloquy, and made to suffer the privation of emolu- 
ments and privileges which others enjoy, obedience and 
submission seem to be required ; and, as far as may be, even 
sacrifices on his part for the common good. A generous 
forbearance of what is personally injurious, and a supe- 
riority to the selfish and mean subterfuges of rivals and 
enemies, will eventually put to shame the foolish men, 
and illustrate the nobler principles of his exalted faith. 

When any grievance in violation of existing laws of 
the state is endured, legal and sober means should be 
used that the equal and common privileges of citizen- 
ship may be secured. Law is, or should be, a shield to 
the subject : it is the blessing for w^hich he has paid a 
great price. It is presumed to express the deliberate 
and matured, the concurrent and authorised judgment 
of the community; for the maintenance and enforcement 
of which they have combined and pledged each other's 
co-operation. It is the bulwark which jJl have agreed 
to rear around each other's habitation, and the strong- 
hold in which are secured the liberties and title-deeds, 
the munitions and resources, of the constitution: a 
Palladium whose sacred character commands the vene- 
ration of all faithful members of society; whose em- 
blems strike terror in the dishonest, and encourage 
industry and enterprise in the virtuous ; and whose resent- 
ment will fall with fearful indignation and sudden rebukes 
on the impious polluters of the sanctuary, who would fur- 
tively enlist the presence and sanctions of justice for the 
purposes of rapine and treacherous cruelty. It is an 
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armoury from which all may derive weapons of defence 
against conspirators and rebels within, and instruments 
of combined and energetic resistance to repel the invader 
or the foreign foe. It is a sleepless guardian, whose 
wings overshadow the cottage as well as the palace, and 
whose bosom should receive and cherish the widow and 
fatherless, as well as the rich and mighty. Professedly, 
law is the equipoised decision of justice, and the well- 
determined dictate of wisdom. The purity of the 
ermine, and the sanctity of the judgment-seat, are ex- 
pressions deemed only significant of the high honour 
which is due to our officers of law, as the conservators 
of civil rights and of social equity. We speak not of 
Chancery Courts, or the chicanery of practised pleaders, 
which have associated in proverb, " the law's delay and 
the proud man's contumely ;" but our representations 
respect the conventional purposes of law or jurispru- 
dence, as required for the happiness of a people, the 
honour of a government, and as the provision of a wise 
and a benevolent legislature. And we would add, that 
though imperfectly and dilatorily administered, a written 
law is far more to be preferred than either the caprice of 
a ruler, or the irresponsible and unauthorised infliction 
of personal retaliation between man and man ; the resort 
of the assassin, .or the Lynch law of an American mob. 

Though laws be good, and their principle determined 
in equity, self-wiUed and wayward men, in office or in 
private society, are met, who set laws aside, and with- 
hold from their fellows that which is just. The honour- 
able and faithful citizen may become the victim of such 
lawless outrage, — ^his rights be invaded, or his property 
despoiled, — his reputation injuriously slandered, or his 
person threatened and endangered. Is, then, the 
Christian restricted from the resort which is open to 
every citizen ? Is he by his religion alone deprived of 
his rights as a member of society ? Is he interdicted 
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by Gk)d, or prevented by men, from placing himself 
under the shield of the constitution, which he, as well as 
others, has contributed to set up and maintain ? Is 
he prohibited jfrom going to law, whether or not the 
judge be an unbeliever and an enemy of his faith ? 
We do not ask what he may deem it expedient to do for 
economy or for peace, in the exercise of mercy, or from a 
calculation of probabilities ; but what has he a right to 
do, though a Christian, as a member of the body 
politic, and a subject of the State? Our inquiry is 
not whether, whenever ill usage is received, the 
Christian shall place himself in a hostile position, so as 
to return evil for evil to the injurious person. For his 
Lord has taught him, that where damage which is not 
serious has been endured, there should rather be a will- 
ingness to pass it by, even at the risk of repetition, 
than a rigorous desire to prosecute the offender, and 
have vengeance upon him ; and that vexatious, ensnaring, 
and expensive law-suits, are to be shunned, at the com- 
paratively trifling expense even of his garments; whereby 
a meek submission to injuries and affronts, rather than a 
revengeful disposition, may be evinced ; and that, rather 
than disturb the public peace by a forcible opposition, it 
will be more for his comfort and the credit of his pro- 
fession to submit, than to contend with unreasonable 
men. Any personal injury that can be borne without 
dereliction of principle, should be endured for the sake 
of peace ; for it is manifestly the duty of a Christian, and 
his wisdom, to endure contempt, pain, and loss, which do 
not involve him in injustice to others, rather than incur 
temptation and other evils in seeking redress. 

With such exceptions, we consider it the duty of a Chris- 
tian as a citizen, to plead for and enforce his rights, and 
that the preservation of life, his own and others' liberty, or 
important duties to others, will authorise and even re- 
quire him to stand legally on the defensive, though at 

i8 
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the peril of unlawful assailants. Doddridge has observed, 
^ Had our Lord meant to intimate that we should rather 
suffer ourselves to be murdered, and our families to be 
ruined, than resist the villain that attempts it, he would 
have laid down so strange a precept in the strongest 
terms ; and it is very unreasonable to infer it from this 
passage (Mat. v. 39), which speaks of so trifling an 
injury as a slap in the face, or suing a man for the value 
of a waistcoat or cloak. If it be asked, whether we are 
universally forbidden to resist on these occasions? I 
answer, we are ; unless we be in our consciences con- 
vinced, that, in our present circumstances, to stand on 
our defence will be more for the public good; and in 
these cases, this particular precept is superseded by the 
general law of universal benevolence." 

So far as he feels aggrieved by existing laws, whether 
they affect his religious opinions, his sense of justice, or 
his devout exercises, the citizen has the right to represent 
his sufferings and opinions, and to urge a consideration of 
the subject on the legislature, with a view to improve- 
ment. Laws may have been enacted on a mistaken 
principle of legislation, or intended and suited for a 
different state of society. Laws may seem unobjection- 
able to those who at one time compose the majority, and 
be obnoxious in the judgment ofothers, so that inequality 
and partial suffering, privation and injury, may become 
the lot of individuals. The discussion of popular inter- 
ests and the development of principles hitherto obscured 
and neglected, the progress of knowledge, and the in- 
creased illumination of the public mind, may produce a 
change in the responsibility and demands of a community, 
BO that religious scruples and personal grievances may 
arise where they had not existed previously. The force of 
conviction, and the sensitive deference toward truth, may 
be much more acute and operative in some minds than in 
others, and one man's conscience may be offended, where 
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another perceives no grave matter of consideration, or 
cause of concern. One man can only eat herbs, another 
feels unrestrained, and believes he may eat all things. 
Would a wise government force the one, or prohibit the 
other ? It would violate the rights and dictates of con- 
science, to impose the same rule upon both. "Where the 
existing laws put a constraint upon the religious obser- 
vances of the subject, enforce particular practices as the 
religious worship of the community, or alienate what is 
deemed an act of homage to God from one purpose sup- 
posed to be enjoined, to another supposed to be contrary 
to the spirit or prescriptions of the Divine standard, vio- 
lence will be done to the prerogatives of the free citizen, 
and offence given to his conscience. But political or 
national laws are only the expression of the public will, 
and their modification or repeal depend on the ascer- 
tained determination of the community : the company of 
legislators, the highest functionaries of law, and the ad- 
ministrators of the state, are but the chosen servants of 
the commonwealth. The only exception which can be 
pleaded to this character, as a just description of the 
most exalted authorities, are the men who are able satis- 
factorily to establish their appointment by the seal of 
heaven, as rulers by divine right, whatever their fitness : 
but Archdeacon Paley asserted that the Divine right oi 
kings was only equal to the Divine right of constables. 

The officials, then, of civil government are merely public 
agents employed, and held in office, as their services are 
approved by the people by whom they are paid. As 
public servants vested with high office, honoured with the 
confidence of the nation, representing the supreme dignity 
of the state, and appointed because of their presumed 
superior qualifications, a deference will be due to their 
judgment, and appeals to their wisdom, and claims on 
their attention and service will be made with respect 
and submission. Nevertheless, how highly soever they 
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are qualified, thev may not have been placed in circum- 
stances favourable to a practical development of tbe 
grievances and inequalities which affect others, so that 
they may judge of them. They may have been actively 
employed in other things, and their attention engrossed, 
or their minds prepossessed on the subjects of com- 
plaint. Baronets, Honourables, and Lords, are not the 
more able, by their titles, to judge of such matters. 
Seneca has said, " No man is nobler born than another, 
unless he is born with better abilities and a more amiable 
disposition. They who make a parade l^-ith their family 
pictures and pedigrees, are, properly speaking, rather to 
be called noted or notorious, than noble persons. I 
thought it right to say thus much, in order to repel the 
insolence of men who depend entirely upon chance and 
accidental circumstances for distinction, and not at all 
on public services and personal merit." Property,, and 
the blandishments of an educated manner, leisure and 
ambition, frequently secure a place in the senate, or in 
the administration, to men who are not so much occu- 
pied in contemplating the claims of conscience and the 
manner in which religious opinions interfere with the 
enactments of law, as they have been in pursuing some 
favourite object of more popular interest, or some tempt- 
ing means of personal indulgence. Besides these there 
are others — 

** Mushroom rulers, sons of earth, 
Who with a brass tliat nothing stops, 
Push up into the loftiest stations ; 
And though too dull to manage shops, 
Presume, forsooth ! to manage nations." 

It is therefore necessary to reiterate communications, 
to press with urgent and importunate entreaty, to send 
forth from the private correspondence, or more formal 
and public declarations, the voice of the electoral consti- 
tuency, the sentiments of deliberate and friendly advice 
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such representations as may enlighten, convince, and 
impress the men whose province it is to administer, and 
whose honour it will be to rule well, the affairs of the 
nation. "Whenever religious principles are opposed by 
any statutory enactments, reasoning, memorial, or ex- 
postulatory appeal, wherein the eternal principles of jus- 
tice and truth are maintained, will ever be a legitimate 
mode of striving to establish in the minds of the rulers of 
the land such maxims as will bear scrutiny, and secure in 
their application equity to all. The right of petition is 
not less valuable than the right of suffrage, though more 
extensive ; and the benefits of which it may be the means, 
not alone in cases of private suffering, but also in the 
government and prosperity of the nation, are numerous 
and extensive. It is certainly the duty of devout and 
humble men to sigh and cry in secret places because of 
abominations and oppressions where they exist. But 
since there is a legitimate channel by which their appre- 
hensions and sentiments may be conveyed and explained 
to the men in power, and by which the unrepresented or 
the misrepresented may come before the throne, and 
plead in the presence of the nation ; since such demon- 
strations will influence the minds of a reasoning commu- 
nity, and enlist throughout the empire ten thousand 
affections and sympathies, and be responded to, not in 
the heart alone, but by the acclamations of patriotism 
and justice, ib is not only a privilege, but an obligation, 
that good citizens should give utterance and urgency to 
their appeals in the ears of the senate and the court. 
Strength of argument is not generally the prerogative of 
self-willed and arbitrary men, and though such characters 
rise to power occasionally in a free state, their official 
resources are not always sufficient to cope with the plain 
and truthful statements of honest men. The possession 
of power and national treasure at their disposal may in- 
deed, unhappily, secure the sophistry and wit of mercenary 
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scribes, whose trade and boast is "to make the worse 
appear the better reason," yet the cause of injustice or 
oppression, naturally weak in itself, will occasionally be- 
tray its character, and will ultimately quail before the 
dictates of wisdom and truth. 

" Error is but the brood of ignorance ; ill nursed and 
misshapen as a monster, whose strength is only in his 
legs, with neither eyes for vision nor arms for war ; less 
tractable than the Thessalian Centaur, but of as dark and 
dishonouiable an origin ; and more easily subdued by the 
energy and diflfusiveness of light, and the armoury of 
national indignation and justice, than were the refugees 
of Arcadia before the victorious arms of Hercules." 
Truth possesses an inherent and irrepressible energy, a 
vigour and elasticity, an independence of names and pa- 
tronage, of courtly smiles and academic honours, that 
render it the fit companion of the humblest and least 
aspiring of society; a portion and inheritance of the 
people. So that though the nobility and gentry, esti- 
mating themselves as superiors, number the commonalty 
as only rank and file, the latter, " their country's pride," 
who compose the great mass of the nation, form the 
great fabric of the political building, to which the gentry 
are but the carving and gilding. From among the peo- 
ple we find the disciples and associates, the depositaries 
and nurseries of truth, the instruments of discovering 
and establishing its most glorious principles, and of ren- 
dering practically useful and universally prevalent the 
mysteries of nature, and the capabilities of art. Their 
advances and attainments may be unpalateable to higher 
ranks; their discussions and agitations may be un- 
favourably received by those called superiors; their 
demonstrations and demands may be accounted pre- 
sumptuous and arrogant by those who possess power: 
yet will the truth prevail. Opinion among a people, 
when rational and just, is contagious, and will convey 
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its electric influence more rapidly than a conflagration. 
It is a fire, — ^not only as in the hearth, or the deep bosom 
of a troubled mountain ; but with a lambent flame, as if 
fed by a naptha stream, it bums with a natural liberty, 
and is supplied from a continual spring. It would be 
vain, therefore, for rulers to seek its suppression, or to 
attempt to extinguish it. The Princess of the Nether- 
lands ordered her courtiers to check the energy and si- 
lence the arguments of Luther : ** I charge you, Oentle- 
men, who are not illiterate, (as you affirm Luther 
is,) who are both learned and numerous, write against 
this illiterate monh. That is all you have to do; the 
business is easy, for the world will surely pay more re- 
gard to a great many scholars and great men, as you 
are, than to one poor illiterate monk.** The poet's Ghe- 
bers and the Lord of Persia's black but wooden •* Ex- 
tinguishers themselves on fire," would fitly assimilate the 
result.* 

Petition, memorial, and appeal, should be employed 
publicly, repeatedly, and with anxious interest, and 
perseverance proportioued to the importance of the sub- 
ject or principles and rights infringed. Nor should a 
proper occasion or opportunity be suffered to slip. 
Kdelity to the cause of truth, the comfort enjoyed by a 
disenthralled mind, aud glorious, religious liberty ; and 
an honest regard to the honour and success of the go- 
verning authority, require the continued resort to these 

* ** They, they, these trusty blind machines, 
His lordship had so long been praising, 
As under providence the means 

Of keeping down all lawless blazing, 
Have now themselves — alas, too true 

The shameful fact — turned blazers too, 
And by a change as odd as cruel, 
Instead of dampers, serve for fuel.*' 

— Fables for the Holy Alliance. 
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means of deliverance till success has been adiieved. 
Should however an interval elapse between the conscious 
apprehension of religious bondage, the enlightened and 
offended conscience, and the successful termination of 
the struggles for full and satisfactory emancipation from 
such impositions of men in things belonging to God, as 
involve sin in a compliance with them, no Cliristian 
surely can doubt in what path duty and safety will be 
found; for we ought to obey God rather than man. 
And where conformity with the mandates of man will 
interfere with the prerogative of God ; where the reve- 
nues of Christ are taken from his treasury and given to 
an harlot, and the sceptre of his kingdom is laid aside, 
or broken to make room for the rod of an oppressor, the 
abomination which maketh desolate standing where it 
should not ; or where the yoke of antichrist is intruded 
with its odious domination, instead of religion ; when the 
burdens of a beggarly ritual, and the exactions of a secular 
priesthood, are imposed in the name and under pretence 
of Christ's kingdom, or enforced by unrighteous laws, 
THEN is the time for Bunyan's alternative: "Sir — the 
law hath provided two ways of obeying : the one to do 
that which in my conscience I do believe I am bound to 
do actively : and where I cannot obey actively, then I am 
willing (the second mode of legal obedience) to lie down, 
and to suffer what they shall do unto me.** Then is it 
requisite not merely to mark, with the uplifted testimony 
of a community, the tyranny and injustice of oppressive 
law; but also to refuse as an expression of private 
opinion, should it be at the sacrifice of life or liberty, obe- 
dience or co-operation with such exercise of unrighteous 
power and authority. 

A Christian owes duties specially to his fellow-sub- 
jects, and some of these duties may arise from the posi- 
tion he is called to assume in relation to his own suffer- 
ings or grievances. The Divine law is to him an 
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unvarying and explicit standard. " Tbou sLalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself," is a rule of universal obligation : 
it depends on no ceremonial institution for its origin, and 
the abrogation of ritual observances does not suspend or 
abolish its authority. " As ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them," is a maxim as ancient 
as prophecy ; and being incorporated with the Christian 
doctrine, will endure till the sun has waxed old, and 
the moon and the stars been blotted out. Equity be- 
tween man and man, commercial integrity, and the 
reciprocal return of kind offices and mutual fidelity, as 
the elements of confidence and intercourse, while obli- 
gatory on all, are especially becoming in the Christian* 
He professes to anticipate a nobler fellowship, and to 
look for the privileges of a more glorious city, whose 
builder and maker is Qod, of which patriarchs and pro- 
phets, apostles and saints, are fellow-citizens and subjects. 
While the Christian is constrained to difier in the matter 
of his God from any who live near to him, he should be 
careful that in nothing else his adversaries should find 
other occasion or fault in him. And where controversy 
has run high, and diversity of opinion has separated chief 
friends, where the adherents to the system which is para- 
mount, and, though partizans, conscientious approvers 
and upholders of the establishment, become the instru- 
ments and abettors of the sufi'ering to which a disapprov- 
ing conscience has been exposed, a very scrupulous guard 
will require to be maintained against all uncharitableness 
and insinuation ; a moderate, a forgiving, a liberal spirit 
toward opponents in religious controversy. Credit must 
be allowed them for sincerity, the same right of private 
judgment as is claimed for ourselves, and forbearance in 
spirit, when their possession of power or access to the 
ruling party may seem to implicate them as partakers of 
the evil deeds by which a suffering conscience is offended. 
Mild, conciliatory, and, as far as possible, convincing de- 
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monstrations of their errors, the injustice of their system, 
and a judicious adoption of means to bring them to the 
knowledge of the truth, should ever be accompanied by 
prayerful compassion for their ignorance, and zealous 
exertions to bring them to an acknowledgment of their 
errors, an adoption of the principles of truth, and a ces- 
sation of such measures as are deemed hurtful and 
unjust. 

The Christian citizen has been taught that he should 
not live for himself alone ; and as a member of the body 
of Christ, he is required to exert himself until his 
efforts become habit; to do good and communicate is 
the inspired exhortation he is called on to remember. 
He has learned, it is more blessed to give than to re- 
eeive, that the liberal soul deviseth liberal things. And 
he has imbibed principles, whose excellency surpasses 
the maxims of worldly philosophy, or the loftiest aspira- 
tions of the great and proud ones of the earth. Virtue 
is his nobility. Personal merit, useful, generous, be- 
nevolent exertion, are the distinctions which he most 
honours. His time is not consumed by the vanity and 
dissipation which enfeeble the minds of men of pleasure. 
He has a scrupulous regard to character, which contri- 
butes to elevate his virtue. True honour and integrity 
are valued by him as pearls of great price. The ap- 
proving smiles of G-od, the answer of a good conscience, 
and the esteem of the wise and good, are to him in- 
stead of stars and coronets. His principles, and the 
estimate he has formed of the value of an immortal 
soul and the felicity of heaven, inspire him with a 
catholic zeal for the welfare and spiritual instruction of 
his fellow-men ; and thus is he habituated to a generous 
and expansive benevolence. These are to him the 
weightier matters of the law, the judgment, mercy, and 
truth, in observing which he is not inclined to omit the 
smaller claims, the tithe of mint, anise, and cummin. 
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"WTiile ambitious of being found faithful as a follower 
of Him who bore the cross and despised the shame, an 
epistle of Jesus Christ, known and read of all men, he 
does not overlook the kindness of the good Samaritan, 
whose exquisite tenderness is a lesson of continual yalue; 
the wine and the oil, the timely and lively compassion 
which turned aside to succour the distressed and de- 
spoiled, are beauteous emblems of the spirit which he 
would cherish. If he may not track every step of an 
apostle of the Gentiles, or expend energies equal to a 
Howard, among the innumerable varieties of the ex- 
tensive scene which he traversed; yet will it be his 
aim to redress, as far as his opportunity permits, the 
injuries of the weak and the oppressed, the broken- 
hearted and toil-worn slave, the exiled victim of despotic 
cruelty, the solitary captive with his notched stick and 
his bitter draught, immured in the dungeon, dragged 
in the chain, or entombed in Siberian mines ; the house- 
less and wandering outcast ; the dejected and struggling 
scholar; the ill-requited, the neglected, impoverished, 
and disappointed patriot and statesman, the benefactor 
of his country, yet a monument of national ingratitude, 
and an eloquent lesson of the sordid selfishness of 
commercial adventurers. Whether it be " the stricken 
deer that has left the herd long since," or the struck 
eagle, which, generous and untamed, still soars through 
the rolling clouds, till the winged shaft has "drunk 
the last life-drop of his bleeding breast ;" all are objects 
of his sympathy, and where practical, his desire is to 
remove the causes of their suffering. The wants of 
the indigent, according to his means, are supplied. The 
streams of general knowledge, and the waters of the 
sanctuary, which, as a river, make glad the city of Q-od, 
by means of Christian instruction, are turned to enrich 
and fertilise the fallow soil. The towers and bulwarks 
are erected and made secure, the shields and armoury of 
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justice bre prepared and distributed, that all may enjoy 
freedom and protection, and mankind may share the ban- 
quet of universal peace and beneyolence, of righteousness 
and truth. 

Patriotism, then, is a duty as incumbent on the Chris- 
tian as on ' his fellow subject. The affection for our 
countrymen peculiarly, attended with an active zeal to 
promote their welfare, has been enforced and illustrated 
by philosophy and reason ; nor does Christianity absolve 
its professors from this common duty. As a primary 
fruit of this virtue, every good subject will obey with 
punctuality, promptitude, and cheerfulness, the laws of 
the land which are actually in force, and in harmony 
with the requirements of Grod. As reason inculcates 
this conformity, and her dictates are supported and 
strengthened by Christianity, so the Christian will sub- 
mit himself, for the Lord*s-sake, to every such ordi- 
nance of man. And, while the employments of each 
particular calling, the social ties and endearments of life, 
the improvement of mind by liberal inquiry, and the 
cultivation of science and heart, are intimately connected 
with the happiness and dignity of the human race, it 
will not be supposed that the author of Christianity 
intended his followers, on becoming Christians, should 
forget they were men, or consider themselves as idle or 
uninterested spectators on the great theatre of life, at 
liberty to withdraw from a share of responsibility and 
engagement in these. The blessings which we estimate 
highly, we are naturally eager to perpetuate ; and who- 
ever is acquainted with the value of religious freedom, 
will not be content to suspend it on the clemency of a 
prince, the indulgence of ministers, or the liberality of 
officials : he will never think it secure till it has a con- 
stitutional basis — nor even then, till by the general 
spread of its principles, every individual becomes its 
guarantee, and every arm ready to be stretched forth in its 
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defence. The object of the patriot will be to obtain or 
perpetuate securily, liberty, pleniy, improvement, and 
stabiliiy to the people of his oonntrj. He will labour 
to promote the respectability of government, the people's 
due subjection to their legitimate rulers, and to strengthen 
the hands of the executive administration in maintaining 
justice and honour. As the general benefit of the whole 
society is promoted by the defence of their country, and 
the true dignity of their magistracy, it is reasonable that 
the expense should be defrayed by all — every several 
member contributing as nearly as possible in proportion 
to their respective abilities. The Christian citizen has 
no claim, nor should he consistently cherish any desire, 
as such, to be exonerated from his share in these burdens. 
He has a motive for action and cheerful sacrifice, which 
others do not experience ; he sees the progress of society, 
and the certainty that all improvements shall end in the 
welfare of his fellow-men, and the glory of his God. 
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SECTION IV. 



If the principles to which we have so briefly adverted 
be just, they are also general in their character, and ap- 
plicable in every realm and every age. It is of the nature 
of truth to be always the same, and of justice to be suit- 
able to universal society. Theories or supposed expe- 
diency must be held fallacious, when they seem to inter- 
fere with, or invalidate, claims so sacred and unquestion- 
able. Civil government, however modified, is but an 
arrangement for the benefit of mankind; is so much 
the more beneficial as it is well and wisely administered, 
and can only claim the suffrage of the intelligent, and 
the obedience and support of all the community, as it is 
characterised by integrity and justice. Christianity pro- 
fesses to bring a blessing to all men, and predicts the 
period when all nations shall call the Eedeemer blessed. 
In his reign, mercy and truth are described as meeting 
together, righteousness and peace embracing each other. 
The progress of this religion is certain, and cannot be 
absolutely impeded by any subordinate agency. It is 
armed with a power, and endued with an energy, which 
have already borne do^vn the hostility of wily and con- 
federate adversaries — gone through, and prevailed over, 
the confusion and obstruction of anarchy, or of despot- 
ism. Well-ordered civil government has been made 
subservient, but has never operated as a primary, or even 
necessary, element in the wonders of Christian achieve- 
ment. Times of commotion, persecution, and cruelty, 
have often been rendered the season of greatest triumph 
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for Divine truth : the wrath of man has been made to 
praise God ; and he has restrained the remainder of that 
wrath. Yet this majestic independence and sovereign 
omnipotence of Divine truth have afforded no palliation 
for the interference of unsound principles, or the exercise 
of injustice in civil affairs ; and while the Christian church 
can march on in her way, whether aided by the organi- 
sation of civil society or not, when her Founder receives 
that honour to which he is entitled in the community of 
men, then just principles in government, equity between 
man and man, will be recognised — liberal and benevolent 
measures will be pursued— social intercourse will be im- 
proved — truth shall spring out of the earth, and right- 
eousness look down from heaven. There is no nation or 
age, kindred or tribe, from which the development of just 
principles should be withheld ; nor is there any crisis of 
political expediency that will either sanction, or render 
it ultimately beneficial, to act on the maxim condemned 
by an apostle, " Let us do evil, that good may come." 
No danger to which personally we may be exposed, no 
timid apprehensions of a feeble minority, no galling 
recollection of social injustice, no idea of retributive re- 
venge, no preventive caution against anticipated superi- 
ority, can either warrant or compensate a violation of 
righteous principle, or an abandonment of equal and 
general justice, in the intercourse of men. 

If our views and distinctions of civil society, and of the 
Christian's position and duty as a member of the com- 
munity, be founded on the principles of eternal justice 
and truth, and are congenial with the avowed spirit and 
design of Christianity, it will follow that any attempt to 
subvert or resist their application in municipal or na- 
tional government, will be prejudicial to the character 
and interests of society and religion, — that which dis- 
organises the scheme will prevent the certain and practi- 
cal operation of the whole apparatus. When the basis of 
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all order and social confidence is undermined, not only is 
the frame-work of the social constitution rendered inse- 
cure, and the purposes of its arrangement frustrated, but 
power which had been created and yielded up, and influ- 
ence and office which had been conceded for mutual 
benefit, become the means of tyrannical oppression, in- 
justice, and individual suffering and persecution. Recip- 
rocal confidence is withdrawn, internal discord and per- 
sonal jealousies embitter society ; the resources of the 
community are fruitlessly wasted, the energies of the 
nation enfeebled, their enterprise and ardour employed 
for division and controversy, — the strong rods are broken, 
the cords are loosened, — there is no banner for the 
people, and the ruler beareth the sword in vain. If re- 
ligion, under such circumstances, has been at all re- 
cognised, its sanctions have been desecrated or defied, 
its ordinances polluted, its character defamed, its au- 
thority and obligations perverted, — and instead of being 
the righteousness which exalteth a nation, it has become 
in truth an accuser of the guilty, to confront whose 
charges, or escape whose censures, men must either 
harden themselves in crime, or cloak their designs by 
hypocrisy and cant. The habitual dishonour thus done 
to religion, besides weakening its influence, and bringing 
obloquy on its name, must necessarily incur the judicial 
and retributive displeasure of God. In civil matters, the 
cause of decay or derangement may not be discovered by 
state physicians and political advisers. Minor abuses 
may lead to greater evils ; the impetus may gradually be 
accelerated, and the danger aggravated, till they appear 
remediless, — unrestrained injuries will surely accumulate, 
till a calamitous and complicated malady pervade the 
whole body-politic, and the vices become so desperate, as 
to withstand all attempts at relief; and so far as the cha- 
racter of religion is seemingly involved, and its interests 
are pleaded as the apology, that which should be the anti- 
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dote, will prove a bane and curse to society ; the first 
wrong, or incipient injustice, will not alone be charged to 
the system to which its existence is ascribed, but every 
successive affliction, every supposed injury, every indi- 
vidual hardship, will be traced to the same detested 
source ; every motive that is corrupt, and every reproach 
which brings dishonour, will be heaped on that which 
should be held sacred, and esteemed the blessing of 
heaven to man. 

Where we find social intercourse disturbed — civil 
government weakened and distracted — its operations 
unpopular and injurious — the people alienated from 
their rulers — the interests of religion depressed, and its 
cause impeded — the cultivation and enlargement of the 
human mind retarded — .and, it may be, philosophy in 
her purest character neglected, or used only as a hand- 
maid of sordid avarice and blind bigotry — ^we may an- 
ticipate, with some confidence, that the principles which 
we have endeavoured to discriminate and express in the 
preceding observations, have been violated and disre- 
garded ; for such are the evils which originate in the 
abuse of a just and wise economy. There is something 
characteristic of a wilful and wanton sacrifice of right- 
eous principles of legislation and government, in the 
systematic and persevering abuse which continued to be 
heaped on political economy, and the Kberal and en- 
lightened men who laboured to disseminate philosophi- 
cal and correct views on the subjects of parliamentary, 
municipal, and judicial reforms. These martyrs for 
scientific and abstract truth, for political justice, and 
cheap government, have the pleasure of having witnessed 
an extensive revolution in popular opinion. Their dis- 
cussions and labours have not been in vain ; but they 
have only served as pioneers for a nobler cause— they 
have paved the way for more important changes — their 
place is now filled, and they have been succeeded by re- 

£ 
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formers in ecclesiastical polity, whose exertions must 
embrace subjects of bigber and more permanent interest. 
Beligious and eternal concerns must now be regarded. 

The varied forms of religion which have been baptised 
by the name of '^ Christianity," are as heterogeneous and 
contrary as are truth and falsehood, light and darkness, 
and as incongruous as are the characters and habits of 
the nations to whom the designation has been applied, or 
the climates to which its geographical limits and lines of 
demarcation have been extended. It is well for the reli- 
gion of that blessed Name, that a primitive and undis- 
figured image of it is retained in its own hallowed shrine, 
upon which no axe or hammer, or graver's tool, has been 
lifted to fashion or adorn it ; clothed in the vestments of 
heavenly purity, and the majesty of divine light, we may 
behold in the ark of our covenant — the New Testament — 
that true messenger of God's mercy. But had the world 
been deprived of this invaluable representation of the 
mystery of godliness, then the court, the councils, and 
the breviary of papal Eome, with all the incoherent 
superstition of her worship, all the assumption and au- 
thority of her clergy, and all the secularity and tyranny 
of her spiritual dominion, might have been mistaken. 
Then the pomp and splendour, the lordly revenues, the 
liturgy, the canons and the communion, the graduated 
hierarchy, the domination and monopolising spirit of 
English prelacy, her sacerdotal and episcopal dignitaries, 
her spiritual lordships and ecclesiastical barons, her ca- 
nonical laws and courts spiritual and ecclesiastical, her 
cathedral wealth and diocesan officials, her state pageantry, 
her national communion and power in high places — all 
being called Christian^ might have warranted the conclu- 
sion, that the kingdom of Christ is of this world ; that to 
promote his kingdom, his servants fight, and his subjects 
are not lovers of the truth. But for this mild, benignant, 
and instructive image of a Saviour's love, this pure, bene- 
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volent, and forgiving spirit of impassioned, weeping, and 
bleeding mercy, — so many cruelties have been inflicted to 
maintain uniformity in Christianity, so many pastors have 
pursued, imprisoned, confiscated the members of their 
ostensible flock, so many ministers of religion have instru- 
mentally shed the blood of their fellow-men, to obtain or 
recover earthly possessions, so many harassing, vexatious 
and unjust laws have been enacted to guard, to levy, and to 
distribute revenue and carnal honours among the clergy, so 
many mothers have been made widows, so many children 
fatherless, and so many tithe victims have been slaugh- 
tered, that — ^it might almost have been surmised by stran- 
gers, that it was Barabbas who was crucified, and Judas 
that promulgated his doctrine. Did not the sweet, still, 
small voice of truth speak forth even till this day, as an 
holy oracle, from this sanctuary of Divine law, and with 
the authority of Heaven's majesty, — so damnatory are the 
anathemas and creeds, so arbitrary, exclusive, and domi- 
neering are the '' canonical and ecclesiastical laws," so 
capricious, worldly, and persecuting are " spiritual 
courts," so legalised are the prostitution and secular ap- 
plication of Christian "sacraments," where "baptism" 
has been made the standing ordinance of national citizen- 
ship, and civil privilege, and " the Lord's Supper " as the 
qualification for office and respectability, that — ^it might 
have seemed reason, as well as revelation, had fled the 
haunts of men, and found asylum in some other region. 

So alienated from its original signification and character 
has been " the Church " of Christ ; when, instead of two 
or three, or more, as a voluntary society of men, joining 
themselves together of their own accord, in order to the 
public worship of God, in such manner as they judge ac- 
ceptable to him, and effectual to the salvation of their 
souls, it is made to signify either the whole nation ; in- 
cluding every diversity of character, of creed, and of pur- 
suit; or else a community of chartered corporations, 
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whose only common features of resemblance are alliance 
and subserviency to the State ; their creeds and formu- 
laries, their government and discipline being legalised by 
the legislature ; and their functionaries entitled to re- 
venues, denominated and apportioned on the principle 
and name of Levitical reward, but exacted and insured 
by the sword of war, the presence of soldiers, or the ter- 
rors of the jail ; that it would not be unreasonable to con- 
jecture Tophet was ordained of old as the habitation of 
this religion, and Grehenna as its everlasting portion. 
Thus, Church has been made to signify secular establish- 
ment, and the emblazoned escutcheon of a favoured sect, 
deriving its heraldry from the favour and mandates of a 
Monarch, Lords, and Commons. With a similar limita- 
tion, and carnal establishment, has " our Zion," in modern 
days, been whimsically and incongruously associated, as 
if a single, yet gorgeous and magnificent structure, at 
Jerusalem, could typify thousands of lowly buildings ; or 
the universal church of the Jews could be an emblem of 
a sectarian and limited division of the Christian com- 
munity in Britain. " The Protestant cause " has been 
caricatured and diminished ; disfigured and blotted with 
the blood of victims ; execrated and doomed when iden- 
tified with the episcopal Church of Ireland, with bulwarks 
of exchequer writs, troops of rebellion warriors, and 
myriads of captured recusants, instead of those principles 
for which Luther and Melancthon, Calvin and Knox, 
contended ; to maintain which, a Wishart, and ten thou- 
sand martyrs, bled ; and which a Chillingworth has de- 
scribed to be, the Bible : — " the Bible alone is the religion 
of Protestants." It is the same geniusof misrepresentation 
that would sanction religious empiricism in attempts at 
legislation for the first day of the week, by "Lord's Day 
Bills," to enforce the religious observance of the sabbath. 
Our Saviour and his apostles, though invested with a 
commission in character and authority far superior to the 
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Banctions of men, imparting and making manifest bless- 
ings more valuable than all the advantages of the best 
ordered society, and able to resist or control the power 
and resources of earthly kingdoms ; yet pursued their 
mission, accomplished their work, and bequeathed their 
blessings, without interference with the power of kings, 
unawed by the hostility of rulers, the tumults of the peo- 
ple, or the influence of political power. 

Christ, indeed, prepared his disciples to anticipate the 
interference of civil govemorj with the affairs of his 
kingdom, since the kings of the earth would set them- 
selves, and the rulers take counsel together against the 
Lord, and against his Anointed ; but he gave them no 
reason to expect either patronage or beneficial alliance. 
"For," he said, "they shall deliver you up to councils, 
and ye shall be brought before rulers and kings for my 
name's sake, and for a testimony against them." And 
while the mere worldling, in his state-craft, and for 
secular purposes, has struggled, by the perversion of 
reason, the misrepresentation of truth, and the aid of 
sophistical janglings, to make it appear not only theo- 
retically wise, but practically necessary, that religion be 
upheld by civil power, and provided for by legislative 
enactments, pious and simple-minded Ghristiaif^ have 
been inclined to shrink from the necessary affairs of 
civil life, and the intercourse of general society, as if its 
touch were pollution and its atmosphere pestilential. A 
political Christian has been by them reckoned an ano- 
maly ; and a Christian deeply engaged in the contem- 
plation and discussion of political affairs, a transgressor 
unfit for fellowship. This bad odour of politics, — ^this 
reproach of things good in themselves, has originated 
in, and received countenance from, the abuse and selfish 
appropriations in ecclesiastical polity. The objection 
lies not in politics, but in political influence being 
turned to the exclusive advantage of a religious sect : 

k2 
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not in religious politics, but in religious functionariea 
claiming, as such, an ascendancy, secular patronage, and 
special power over their fellow-subjects in the munici- 
pal arrangements and political sway of the empire — 
lording it over their heritage: when, as kings of the 
Gentiles, they exercise lordship over them, and as they 
that exercise authority over them, they would be called 
benefactors. This is a reversion of the Christian rule, 
and a violation of the Saviour's precepts. The phrase- 
ology, then, so general when men speak of " a Chris- 
tian country and a Christian government, a Christian 
constitution and a national Christianity," is incorrect^ 
and has been fallacious. It is not only objectionable, 
but has been injurious, — language could scarcely be 
more perverted. The authority of Jesus cannot be 
measured by geographical lines, or the bounds of his 
dominion be regulated by latitudes and topographical 
delineations: — "They shall come from the East and 
the AVest, to sit down in tlie kingdom with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob ;*' and He will be glorified among the 
generation of the righteous : — the people who have been 
made willing in the day of his power, redeemed o it of 
every nation, and kindred, and tongue. Yet so long aa 
they arc in this world, they are commanded to hold forth 
his truth, as living epistles of Jesus Christ, known and 
read of all men. 

Numerous are the hollow and false pretences to 
which religion has been a covering and defence, since 
Simeon and Levi first pretended to introduce an estab- 
lished religion among the men of the Hivite city. 
Hypocrisy in sacred things acts with a chameleon power, 
possesses tlie baseness of the serpent, and the poisonous 
sting of the black adder. The hatred with which in- 
fidels are regarded now by men who, admiring the politics 
of David Hume, would persecute the puritans with the 
bitterness which he so glaringly displayed, is a virtue of 
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doubtful character in civil society. That the men who 
go forth under the championship of a Hook, a Phillpots, 
and a Qathercole, should attempt to expose and con- 
demn the alliances and co-operation of dissenters with 
others, differing in denomination, but uniting in the 
desire of civil liberty, and the extension of equal rights 
to all men ; while the accusers have themselves wisely 
thrown aside the odious and reproachful epithets by 
which the dominant sectarians stigmatised each other, 
is a symptom of disingenuous manoeuvring in reference 
to secular affairs. The designation of " the poor man's 
church," which is upheld by taxes imposed on the poor, 
may doubtless be true as far as regards the burden, 
but not necessarily as to the benefits conferred on 
society ; when haling to prison and ruin, to misery and 
death, the emaciated victims of church rates, is both 
sanctioned and defended by the advocates who call the 
establishment a church for the poor. The zeal against 
popery of those who assail papists for acting on pro- 
testant principles, whose party delivered the Pope from 
the power of Buonaparte, and restored him to his prin- 
cipality and popedom, and who have been longing for the 
success of despotism in Spain and the overthrow of Con- 
stitutional government, with a restitution of the Inquisition 
and its Auto-de-fes ; the men who think thus, and profess 
to be zealous for scriptural education, and the diffusion of 
the scriptures among the poor of Ireland, while they isym- 
pathiae with the Berestords of the Irish Church, and 
labour to uphold that system in the name of Bible 
Christianity — a mode so likely to render the Bible ob- 
noxious — may be in earnest for party purposes, but 
they must have a zeal without knowledge, which is fana- 
tical, or a pretended zeal, which is an abomination. 
Church-building speculations, and zeal to provide the 
poor with seats, and schemes for national education by 
irresponsible taxation, or minutes of council, a modem 
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revival of Star Chambers, etc., by the men who laugh to 
scorn the dissenters, because of their poverty, and who ex- 
clude the poor as dissenters from the churches and schools 
already built, deserve to be suspected as false pretences, 
which have a secular and selfish end to be accomplished. 
These considerations possess particular importance at 
this juncture. " There are times," it has been beautifully 
observed, " when the moral world seems to stand still ; 
there are others when it seems impelled towards its goal 
with an accelerated force. The present is a period more 
interesting, perhaps, than any which has been known 
in the whole flight of modem time. The scenes of Pro- 
vidence thicken upon us so fast, and are shifted with 
so strange a rapidity, as if the great drama of the world 
were drawing to a close. Events have taken place of 
late, and revolutions have been effected, which, had 
they been foretold a very few years ago, would have 
been viewed as visionary and extravagant ; and their 
influence is yet far from being spent. Europe never 
presented such a spectacle before ; and it is worthy of 
being contemplated, with the profoundest attention, by 
all its inhabitants. The empire of darkness and of des- 
potism has been smitten with a stroke which has sounded 
through the universe. When we see whole kingdoms, 
afler reposing for centuries in the lap of their rulers, 
start from their slumber, the dignity of man rising up 
from depression, and tyrants trembling on their thrones, 
who can remain entirely indifferent, or fail to turn his 
eye towards a theatre so august and extraordinary I 
These are a kind of throes and struggles of nature, to 
which it would be a sullenness to refuse our sympathy. 
Old foundations are breaking up; new edifices are 
rearing. Institutions, which have been long held in 
veneration as the most sublime refinements of human 
wisdom and policy, which age hath cemented and con- 
firmed, which power hath supported, which eloquence hath 
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conspired to embellisli and opulence to enrich, are 
falling fast into decay. New prospects are opening 
on every side, of such amazing variety and extent, 
as to stretch farther than the eye of the most enlight- 
ened observer can reach." 

Interested advocates of establishments — the digni- 
taries and lawyers, whose craft was nourished by 
legal churches and national hierarchies of religion — 
had succeeded, by delusion and forgeries, in consecrat- 
ing, as time-hallowed and Diviue, the ecclesiastical 
corporations which superstition had reared, injustice 
maintained, and arrogating impiety had designated as 
the Church of the Living God. Ignorance had pro- 
duced a devotion which venerated the walls and courts 
appropriated for worship: the unlettered crowd ascribed 
religion to the tones and chimes of church-going bells, 
to the vestments and genuflexions of reverend clerks ; 
and with solemn stupidity they regarded as sacred the 
soil within certain precincts, over which a bishop had 
muttered his incantations. To have spoken lightly of 
these institutions of the ancients, to have questioned 
the wisdom or utility of their continuance, or to have 
suggested an investigation into the principles by which 
they were upheld, and the propriety of modification or 
removal, was deemed a blasphemous iniquity, fit only 
to be punished by the judges. " That fond attachment 
to ancient institutions, a.nd blind submission to opinions 
already received, which has ever checked the growth 
of improvement, and drawn on the greatest benefactors 
of mankind danger and neglect, is giving way to a 
spirit of bold and fearless investigation. Man seems to 
be becoming more erect and independent: he leans 
more on himself, less on his fellow-creatures. He be- 
gins to feel a consciousness in a higher degree of per- 
sonal dignity, and is less enamoured of artificial distinc- 
tions. There is some hope of our beholding that sim- 
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plicity and energy of character which marks his natmal 
state, blended with the humanity, the elegance and 
improvement of polished society. The devout mind 
will behold in these momentous changes the finger of 
Qod ; and, discerning in them the dawn of that glorious 
period, in which wars will cease and antichristian tyranny 
shall fall, will adore that unerring wisdom, whose secret 
operation never fails to conduct all human affairs to their 
proper issue, and impels the great actors on that troubled 
theatre to fulfil, when they least intend, the counsel of 
heaven and the predictions of its prophets." And in the 
unwavering assurance of faith, he will anticipate the ap- 
proach of that glorious day, when, in fulfilment of in- 
spired prediction, the Mighty One will overthrow the 
throne of kingdoms, and destroy the strength of the 
kingdoms of the heathen ; and the great voices in heaven 
shall be heard, in rapturous chorus, saying, ** the king- 
doms of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of his Christ, and he shall reign for ever and ever. " 
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